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UNITED STATES, INC. 


. is a non-profit organization chartered under the Member- 
ship Corporation laws of New York State and deriving its 
income from the fees and small contributions of its members. 
Consumers Union is sponsored by more than 70 educators, 
social workers, authors and scientists (names on request). It 
has no connection of any kind with any commercial interest. 
The purposes of Consumers Union, as stated in its charter, are 
“to obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services . . . to give information and 
assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure of earnings 
and the family income . . . to initiate, to cooperate with, and 
to aid individual and group efforts . . . seeking to croate and 
maintain decent living standards for consumers,” 


THE REPORTS AND THE BUYING GUIDE 


Consumers Union Reports is published monthly in Full and 
Abridged form. The Full Reports contains ratings and discus- 
sions of higher-priced commodities, as well as much general 
material, not covered in the Abridged. All members receive 
along with the Reports an Annual Buying Guide (Full or 
Abridged)—a compact booklet rating many hundreds of 
roducts and designed for quick reference in shopping. Mem- 
te of Western Consumers Union, West Coast branch of the 
national organization, receive each month as part of the 
Reports a special section covering West Coast products and 
consumer activities. 


HOW THE RATINGS ARE DETERMINED 


Ratings of products carried in the Reports and the Buying 
Guide represent the best judgment of technicians on the staff 
of Consumers Union or of CU's consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from 
commercial bias—in university, governmental and private 
laboratories. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, on care- 
fully controlled use tests, on the opinion of qualified authori- 
ties, on the experience of a large number of persons, or on a 
combination of these factors. Most ratings, as an editorial 
statement in the first issue of the Reports made clear, of 
necessity reflect opinion as well as strict scientific data. For 
even with the most rigorous tests, interpretation of findings 
is often a matter on which expert opinion differs. It is Con- 
sumers Union's pledge to its members that such opinions as 
enter into its evaluations shall be as competent, as honest, and 
as free from bias as it is possible to make them. Consumers 
Union further gives assurance that it will at all times exercise 
care in the preparation and presentation of material. Where 
errors are found, corrections will be made promptly. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION FEES 


. are $3, including subscription fo the Full Reports and 
Buying Guide; $1, including subscription:to the Abridged 
Reports and Buying Guide; and $3.50, including subscription 
to the Full West Coast edition. Foreign and Canadian 
memberships are 50c higher to cover postage and exchange. 
Reduced rates are available for groups (students, trade union 
members, cooperatives, consumer clubs, etc.). Library rates 
are $2.50 per year (without Buying Guide). Notice of change 
of address should be given at least two weeks in advance 
please indicate whether you receive the Full or the Abridged 
eports and give old address). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


. should be addressed to Consumers Union, North Broad- 
way, Albany, N. Y. (Production office) or 17 Union Square 
West, New York City (Technical and Membership offices). 
CU regrets that time does not permit answering of inquiries 
for special technical or medical information or requests for 
advance data on test results. 
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CONSUMERS UNION OF 4 New Program of Work 


— funds and limited man-hours have prevented 
us from undertaking as many technical projects, from 
covering as many brands per project, from doing as much 
general work in the consumer’s interest, as we have long 
wanted to. We have been under no illusions concerning 
these limitations, and have often in the past discussed 
them editorially with CU members. The invaluable 
services rendered by CU’s staff technicians and consult- 
ants, many of whom have worked for low rates (some 
of the consultants for nothing at all) because of their 
strong interest in what CU is doing, have kept the limita- 
tions well in hand. But the best-willed consultant in the 
world can’t work for less than nothing and there are only 
so many hours in even a technician’s day. 

Meantime, CU’s members have long been calling, and 
increasingly, for test projects on more and more products, 
for coverage of more and more brands, more medical 
information, more attention to general consumer prob- 
lems—in a word, more of everything. The problem pre- 
sented to CU’s Board was how to adapt the restricted 
resources of a non-profit, non-commercial organization to 
the needs and wishes of an enthusiastic membership. And 
the decision called for was no easy one to make. 

But it was made. And so, in the course of the next 
few months, new technical projects will get under way, 
taking our testing into new fields, bringing many more 
brands under the eyes and apparatus of our experts. The 
results of this work will begin to show very soon in the 
Reports, which, at the same time, will keep its balance by 
intensifying its coverage of general consumer news, of 
medical and health information, of problems in consumer 
services and buying economics. 

And the end result of this new program, we believe, 
will be a publication that will accomplish its particular 
purposes for its particular readers as fully as any publica- 
tion in America. Which is as it should be—those pur- 
poses and those readers being what they are—even though, 
to do the job, we have to put into effect 








New Membership Rates 


The Reports, unlike most publications, has no adver- 
tising revenue on which to draw. Every cent that comes 
into CU comes from CU’s members and every cent goes 
into the work and operating expenses of the organization. 

Against this background, the Board knew that the only 
way to answer the insistent request of the membership 
that more work be done was to increase the budget. And 
it knew there was only one way to accomplish that: 
increase the rates. Fortunately, because CU’s members 
are many, the increase could be small. Here it is: 


MEMBERSHIP OLD RATE NEW RATE 
National Edition (Full) ...... $3.00 $3.50 
National Edition (Abridged) 1.00 1.50 
West Coast Edition............ 3.50 4.00 


These new rates become effective for all new member- 
ships on March 1, 1940; for all renewals of present 
memberships on April 1, 1940. 


New income resulting from the new rates will go 
directly into financing the expanded program of work 


described above, into operating expenses of the organiza- 
tion growing out of the new work; and to the end that it 
shall be as true as ever that CU, which was set up to help 
consumers get their money’s worth, practices what it 
preaches. 

All CU members, it should be emphasized, have nearly 
two months in which they may enter renewals to take 
advantage of present rates. During this period they may 
extend their memberships by one year from date of 
expiration, even though that date falls after April 1. 


= 


Annual Questionnaire 


Advisory resolutions on CU’s activities, submitted by 
the membership and voted on at the annual membership 
meetings, have been a part of the democracy of Consumers 
Union since the beginning. But while they have been 
valuable, they have not gone far enough—for the reason 
that those who have voted to adopt or reject the resolutions 
have been only those members present at the meetings. 
And this has meant, in practice, members who live in 
New York City, where the meetings, of necessity, are held. 
In an attempt to broaden and democratize expression of 
membership opinion on the work of the organization, 
the Board of Directors has acted to replace the resolutions 
with an annual questionnaire, submitted to the entire 
membership for vote. 

Under the terms of the Board’s action, suggestions on 
CU’s activities to guide the Board in the preparation of the 
questionnaire may be submitted by members, and should 
be in the Board’s hands by March 10. Copies of the ques- 
tionnaire will then be mailed to all members along with 
the ballot for the election of directors; a summary of the 
questionnaire and the vote of the members on its various 
points will be published in the Reports; and the Board 
will apply the results of the members’ votes to its determina- 
tion of policies and activities. 

In the hope that this new machinery will help to develop 
a fuller and broader expression of the membership’s point 
of view, we urge that as many members as possible for- 
mulate their suggestions and send them in. 


Election Notice 


The membership of Consumers Union will soon be called 
upon to elect new members to CU’s Board of Directors, 
as specified in the By-laws. Next month the Reports will 
carry details, including instructions on how nominations 
should be made, relevant excerpts from the By-laws &c. 
This month members are reminded of the fact, urged to 
begin thinking about nominations they may want to make. 

The Board of Directors has meantime appointed Mr. 
George Marshall to fill the vatancy on the Board caused 
by the recent resignation of Dr. Charles A. Marlies. Mr. 
Marshall, once a member of the editorial staff of the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, is well known for his 
contribution of the section on the cottonseed industry to 
Walton Hamilton’s famed “Prices and Price Policies.” 
He has engaged in price studies for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and for the Consumer Project of the Dep’t of 
Labor, and for a time acted as a consultant to the Industrial 
Division of the National Research Committee. At present 
Mr. Marshall is engaged in economic research. 


REPORTS & CONSUMER 
NEWS IN THIS ISSUE 


CU’s ratings are based on both quality 
and price. “Best Buys” should give greater 
return per dollar although some products 
rated “Also Acceptable” may be of higher 
quality. Except where noted, a product 
rated “Not Acceptable” is judged to be not 
worth buying at any price, because of 
inferior quality or potential harmfulness 
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Un-Fair Trade Laws 


Again this year New 
York’s liquor dealers gave 
their annual Christmas pres- 
ent to New York’s consumers. 
Although only Scotch whisky 
was involved this time, there 
were some fairly substantial savings: Haig & Haig Pinch Bottle for 
$3.69 instead of $4.49, Teacher’s at $2.79 instead of $3.59, Old 
Angus at $2.39 instead of $3.49, among others. 

It now seems that some domestic distillers wouldn’t object to a 
booming price war on their products, either. They don’t think 
very much of the present price-fixed retail markups. 

Neither does the Owl Drug Co., which, in a South Dakota court, 
is trying to have the fair-trade law declared unconstitutional. In 
an earlier decision, Judge Medin ruled that such laws were uncon- 
stitutional, emphasizing that South Dakota’s constitution is different 
from that of any other State. 

Maybe legal-minded CU members better search their own State 
constitutions carefully—just on an odd chance. 


The Consumer 
Reporter 


The Quinquagenarian Orange 


The saga of what advertising has done for oranges is one of 
those Great Stories that never fail to thrill the boys who work 
at the advertising trade. It cheers them in the dark hours, inspires 
the newcomers to write bigger and better copy claims, gives the 
oldsters a feeling of pride that they are taking part in a noble 
work. When George Sokolsky was hired by Liberty magazine not 
long ago to do a public relations job for advertising, how did he 
begin his series of articles? With the story of how oranges have 
been popularized through advertising. 

We would be the last to deny that we owe our debt to advertis- 
ing when we sit down to the morning’s orange juice. But has the 





Ladies’ Home Journal gone subversive? From an issue of 50 years 
ago, the Journal last month reprinted an item which read: “To 
those who like to eat gracefully, it is a matter of concern, now 
that oranges are becoming popular, how to attack this fruit taste- 
fully [our italics].” Fifty years ago! Why, that was long before 
advertising took oranges over. We scarcely know what to think. 


Better Labels 


Drug Trade News illustrates, unhappily, some of the changes 
being made in package labels pursuant to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. Smiling grimly in the face of this new dis- 
aster, the trade paper says: “Manufacturers have been busy putting 
additional information on labels and utilizing the opportunity to 
modernize them at the same time.” 

Illustrated are two Squibb products: Tincture Opium 
Camphorated, which now carries the phrase: “WARNING: May 
be habit-forming”; and Epsom Salt, which has this caution: “In 
case of nausea, vomiting or abdominal pain, which may indicate 
appendicitis, avoid all laxatives and cathartics until a physician 
has been consulted.” 

Since both opium and appendicitis have for some time been 
known to be more or less hazardous, consumers, forgetting Squibb’s 
“modernization,” may decide that it’s about time. 
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“Savings of more than 
$350,000 in the cost of 
construction of low-rent 
rehousing projects have 
been effected during 1939 
by the United States Hous- 
ing Authority through 
economies and _ improve- 
ments worked out in collaboration with the National Bureau of 
Standards. .. . 

“Chief among these economies were those brought about in the 
selection of materials and the improvements of construction 
methods based on research and testing. . . .-—From a press release 
of the United States Housing Authority. 


Quote Without 
Comment 


“Mass production has brought an array of new products, raising 
the standard of living but also new complications for the con- 
sumer, who often is unable to gauge accurately comparative values 
in the multitude of goods being offered over retail counters today.” 
—Mirror Manufacturers’ Ass’n, quoted in Apvertisinc & SELLING. 


“Four basic reasons demonstrate the ‘unreality’ of the view that 
the consumer movement is ‘communistic and that it aims to destroy 
the capitalist system,’ Dr. Werner K. Gabler, economist for the 
American Retail Federation, said yesterday at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Retail Secretaries at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. . . . He added, the consumer movement represents 
an adjustment toward the consumer becoming a competent buyer 
again in view of the enormous number of products which tech- 
nological progress has put on the market.”—Tue New York Times. 


“There ‘are many institutions which bestow ‘seals of approval’ 
upon sundry consumers’ goods. Best known among them is the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. From the standpoint of a reasonably 
rigorous standard of testing the quality, safety and utility of con- 
sumers’ goods, the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval surely 
lacks more than it provides. This magazine is but another of the 
business ventures of William Randolph Hearst, and, like all maga- 
zines of its kind, is dependent upon advertising. . . ..—From “Guinea 
Pigs No More,” by J. B. Matthews; New York, 1936, 


“The special committee on un-American activities is in posses- 
sion of evidence which shows that a great part of the current 
popular and official attack upon advertising is the direct result of 
Communist propaganda in the field of consumer organizations. 
This is borne out by the recent action of a government official in 
the Dep’t of Agriculture who undertook an investigation of national 
advertising in Good Housekeeping magazine.”"—From a report on 
consumer organizations by J. B. Matthews, special investigator for 
the Dies Committee; Washington, 1939. 


“There can be little doubt but that Mr. Matthews’ report was 
for the purpose of discrediting consumer organizations actively 
engaged in trying to secure a fair deal for the consuming public 
and also discredit the Federal Trade Commission which had issued 
in August 1939 a complaint against the Hearst Magazines, Inc. 
From a conservative Republican member of the Federal Trade 
Commission I learned that the advertisers themselves who had 
advertised in the Good Housekeeping magazine, under the seal of 
approval of that magazine, admitted their advertisements were 
false and misleading and agreed to cease and desist but the Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., evidently feeling that it was a law unto itself and 
above the authority of the Federal Trade Commission, sought to 
avoid its guilt by countering with the allegation that the charges 
against, it were Communist-inspired and threatening an exposé. . 

“The report was known to Hearst Magazines, Inc., before it was 
given to the press and the mimeographed release was prepared 
jointly for the private use of Mr. Berlin of the Hearst organiza- 
tion and for the official use of Mr. Matthews of the Dies Commit- 
tee. Think of it. An investigation committee, created by the 
House of Representatives, being used to serve a selfish and private 
interest. It is, to put it mildly, a perversion of the authority 
zranted to it by the House. . . ."—Rep. Joseph E. Casey, member 
of the Dies Committee, speaking on the floor of the House on the 
resolution to continue the Dies Committee, as quoted in the Con- 
gressional Record fer January 23, 1940. 
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1940 Autos—With Ratings of 
More Than 60 Models 


New cars won't last much longer or cost much less to operate 


than last year's models. In general, they have better head- 


lights and stronger safety glass; they hold the road a little 


better; and they have less individuality than ever before. 


Here is a discussion of new models and equipment as well as a 


complete statistical table and ratings based on expert opinion 


HE buyer of a 1940 car will get 
. goo effective, interchangeable 
headlights and stronger safety glass 
than he got in previous years. His new 
ear will hold the road a little better, 
and in will ride more 
easily. It will have more plastic parts, 
more rubber, more and stronger zine 
castings, a longer hood. And it will 
have less individuality than ever before. 


many cases 


Roomier bodies are offered in every 
price class this year; many of them 
are stronger and heavier than hereto- 
fore. Vision for the driver, although 
still far from ideal, has on the average 








Index to Ratings 
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been improved. In the so-called low- 
priced field, greater operating econ- 
omy is available, and in any price class 
the 1940 buyer has a wider choice of 
fourth speeds or overdrives. 

New cars will not last much longer 
or cost much less to operate than in 
recent years, but buyers need pay less 
premium this year for fairly high 
standards of quiet, comfort, and 
smooth operation. Buyers should con- 
tinue to bear in mind that paying 


. extra for “quality” may raise owner- 


ship costs per mile, and practically 
never reduces them. 
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Nevertheless, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that “any car will do.” Econom- 
ical as well as satisfactory ownership 
depends on the selection of a car that 
will meet—not exceed—driving needs. 

To aid prospective buyers, the 1940 
models are surveyed and compared in 


this report. Comprehensive mechan- 
ical and road tests of all models were 
not possible because of the very great 
amounts of money and time required 
for such testing. Ratings and com- 
ments represent a consensus of the 
opinions of CU’s automotive consult- 
ants, based on their thorough knowl- 
edge of the automotive field and of 
current developments in it, on careful 
study and comparisons of mechanical 
specifications, and on examinations of 
individual models. The ratings are 
in terms of all-around value and use- 
fulness, with as much mention of 
good or bad points as space permits. 


Chassis and Running Gear 


YDRAULIC brakes are now universal 
H except for Crosley, Bantam, and 
the large Lincoln. Because of increases 
in weight this year, each square inch 
of brake lining must stop more pounds 
of car. And in some cases this comes 
very close to 30 lb. of (loaded) car per 
square inch of lining—a figure often 
set as the maximum for reasonably 
long brake-lining life. (The brake- 
loading factor for all cars appears in 
Column 10 of the Statistical Table.) 

There have been further increases 
in overall length (Col. 1 in Table). 
Ford bumpers are five inches farther 
apart to prevent damage to the sheet 
metal behind them. One of the pen- 
alties of GM’s “torpedo” bodies is 
their greater overall length. Increases 
in wheelbase are general, too, though 
the longer Chrysler wheelbases have 
not increased overall length propor- 
tionally. Wheelbase (Col. 2 in Table) 
is not so important for riding comfort 
as it used to be, and present-day exces- 
sive overall lengths are merely a 
nuisance. 

Hudson and Nash have now adopted 
the familiar coil spring and forked 
lever independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion, or knee action, and front axles 
will be found only on Bantam, Crosley, 
Willys, Ford, Graham, and the lowest- 
priced Chevrolet. But riding qualities 





For an account of labor conditions in the 
auto industry, see page 31. 
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HUDSON 
offers the best riding qualities in the deluxe low-priced group, along 


with unusually economical operation. Accessibility of the engine is above 
average, thanks in part to good hood design 


of all these cars (except the Ford 60) 
have been improved. 

Independent suspensions do have 
disadvantages: they almost always add 
requiring lubrication, and 
neglect of them is therefore particu- 
larly costly; they are sometimes more 
expensive to repair when damaged by 
collision; and misalignment, when it 
is more difficult to correct. 
Unless the car is needed merely for 
simple “to work and back” service, 
however, the advantages of independ- 
ent suspensions probably outweigh 
their added complication and the dis- 
advantages resulting chiefly from 
owner neglect or collision. 

Car engineers continue to labor at 
improving the road-holding ability of 
1940 cars. There is a tendency, car- 
ried to an extreme in Chrysler lines, 
to move weight—-and with it, the cen- 
ter of gravity—=still farther forward. 
In the opinions of some experts, this 
makes a car somewhat easier for the 


points 


occurs, 


average driver to take around curves 
and improves car behavior in cross 
winds. It also has the advantage of 
increasing body space. 

A forward shift of weight always 
lessens maximum rear-wheel traction, 
and road conditions, 


under adverse 
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especially when the car is lightly 
loaded, rear-wheel spinning and skid- 
ding may occur. 


Power and Economy 


ORSEPOWER is a poor buying stand- 
H ard. Further, advertised horse- 
power is usable, in high or in over- 
drive, only at seldom-reached high 
speeds (Col. 6 in Table). At ordinary 
driving speeds, even when throttles 
are wide open, engines develop only 
a fraction of their advertised horse- 
power. And a high-powered car may, 


‘even at such times, have less usable 


horsepower than one with a lower 
rating. 

High performance—that is, rapid 
acceleration and hill-climbing ability 
—and good gasoline mileage seldom 
go together: the more there is 
of one, the less there is of the other. 
All cars give what the manufacturers 
consider adequate performance, though 
some naturally perform better than 
others. What manufacturers consider 
adequate performance to be is, how- 
ever, excessive for most use and waste- 
ful of gasoline. The economy-minded 
motorist should explore means—some 
of which are suggested below—of re- 


ducing performance and _ increasing 
gasoline mileage. 

A rough comparison of gasoline 
economy is given in Column 9 of the 
Table, which lists the cubic feet of gas 
mixture used for each mile the car 
travels, in high or in overdrive. Note 
that this gas-consumption factor must 
always be higher for a heavy car than 
for a light one, if performing ability 
is to be the same. The Studebaker 
Champion, for instance, despite its 
low gas-consumption factor, is a bet- 
ter-than-average performer because of 
its light weight. 

From the standpoint of operating 
economy, therefore, weight in a car 
is at best a necessary evil. (Car ship- 
ping weights are given in Column 4 
of the Table; add about 150 lb. for 
road weight.) Some reasons for, and 
results of, adding weight in the 1940 
cars appear in the ratings, but buyers 
should be generally skeptical of sales 
arguments that added weight means 
added strength, or that removal of 
weight “cheapens” a car. 


In any car, the gas-consumption 
factor is determined chiefly by the 
engine piston displacement (Col. 7 in 
Table), or amount of mixture the pis- 
tons displace, and by the rear-axle 
gear ratio (Col. 5 in Table) which in- 
dicates the degree to which engine 
power is multiplied for use at the rear 
wheels. 

With regard to economy, it is the 
product of the two factors that is sig- 
nificant. With regard to performance 
and satisfaction, a large engine used 
with a small ratio has advantages for 
country or high-speed driving, while 
a smaller engine with a larger ratio— 
in a car weighing the same—gives 
more satisfactory performance at low 
and moderate speeds. 

The efficiency with which the gas 
mixture is utilized in the engine is 
reflected to some extent by the com- 
pression ratio (Col. 11 in Table); a 
high ratio is favorable to economy and 
power. All modern engines, whatever 
the ratio, will knock sufficient 
carbon accumulates, unless the igni- 
tion is retarded. 





when 


The piston displacement of a car is, 
of course, built in cannot be 
changed. But the buyer who knows 
what he wants in the way of per- 
formance can frequently exercise a 
choice as to gear ratio, either by ob- 
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and 


taining optional axle ratios, and over- 
drive, or a 4-speed transmission, which 
will cut down the gas-consumption 
factor. 


Clutches, Transmissions, and 
Overdrives 


LL 1940 gears are shifted at the 
A steering column, except in Willys 
Speedway and the diminutive cars. In 
clutch operation there is a wider choice, 
with three departures to be noted this 
year: the vacuum-operated clutch 
which is available in all Hudson cars, 
for $20 extra; the Chrysler and Olds- 
mobile fluid couplings. 

With the Chrysler “fluid flywheel,” 
offered alone ($38 extra) or in com- 
bination with overdrive ($92 extra) on 
Chrysler eights, the ordinary friction 
clutch is retained and must be used 
for changing gears, unless the car has 
overdrive and is free wheeling at 
speeds below that at which the over- 
drive takes effect. The car can be 
stopped and accelerated again in any 
gear without use of the clutch pedal, 
though in high it will not pick up as 
rapidly as when low and second are 
utilized in the ordinary way. Unless 
the brakes are set when the car is 
brought to a stop, it tends to creep 
forward when the engine is speeded up. 

Both Chrysler and Oldsmobile fluid 
couplings work on the same principle. 
They transmit the power of the en- 
gine, without mechanical contact, by 
propelling a liquid from one set of 
rotating vanes to another. One set of 
vanes is attached to the engine, the 
other is connected with the wheels, 








CHRYSLER 


has a new body which serves the buyer well by affording more leg 
room, serves him ill by making the engine hard to get at. Excessive sheet iron 
and grillwork remain characteristic of this, as of most other, bodies 


and both are enclosed in a housing 
nearly full of oil. When the engine 
starts to drive the car, the stream of 
oil from the driving vanes strikes the 
driven vanes and gradually brings 
them up to practically the same speed; 
there is maximum slip at first, decreas- 
ing at road speeds to a few per cent. 
Gasoline mileage may be somewhat 
less with such a fluid coupling in use, 
unless the loss due to slip is offset by 
other gains. For instance, with the 
coupling a very smooth and shockless 





directions to help offset windage. 
equipment used. 
sumption 

comparable. 


was 
C7 


~ /¢ 


Theoretically, 


made for newness and high friction. 


MAKE AND MODEL 


Miles Per Gallon for Low-Priced Cars 


y Mr gasoline mileages recorded below were obtained by driving seven low- 

priced cars as nearly as possible at constant speed over a level road, in both 
Fuel was measured with a 1/10-gallon tester. 
All cars were tested without being specially tuned and no overdrive or special 
identical engines may 

or 15%, but within these limits the results below are directly 
Gasoline mileage in ordinary service will rarely exceed 85% of 
these mileages. In the case of the Studebaker coupe, some allowance should be 


GEAR MILES PRIOR San wen” —— 


vary in fuel -con- 








RATIO TO TEST 20 mph 30 m mph 50 mph 
Willys DeLuxe. 4.550 679 34.2 31.75 27.9 24.5 
Studebaker Champion 
Se 4.100 10 29.7 28.00 25.5 22.1 
Plymouth DeLuxe........ 4.100 3,600 27.3 26.00 23.0 20.6 
Studebaker Champion.... 4.560 1,098 27.5 25.36 22.0 20.0 
Hudson 40 DeLuxe........ 4.550 4,370 22.6 24.87 22.3 20.3 
Ford 85 DeLuxe........... 3.780 1,924 23.7 . 22.90 20.7 18.3 
Chevrolet Special DeLuxe. 4.111 2,685 22.7 21.40 20.1 17.9 
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drive is obtained, since the slipping 
of the friction clutch is avoided, and 
the engine cannot be raced or killed, 
though it is still free to die or stop 
while the car is standing still. 

With the Oldsmobile “hydramatic 
drive” there is no clutch pedal. The 
fluid coupling is built into a 4-speed 
planetary gear transmission (the 
old Model T Ford had a 2-speed plane- 
tary), which is partly automatic 
in operation and similar to that offered 
as an extra by Olds in previous years. 
The added cost of the hydramatic 
drive unit is $57. 

Gears “change” automatically, al- 
though the car speed at which they 
change is under control of the driver; 
in proportion as he depresses the accel- 
erator, the car speeds up more in each 
gear before changing to the next. If 
while in fourth, or high gear—and 
driving less than 55 mph—the driver 
presses the accelerator to the floor, the 
transmission shifts back to third for 


fast acceleration, paralleling the 
“forceback” feature of overdrives. 
The hydramatic transmission, al- 


though ingenious and very compli- 
cated, simplifies driving manipulations 
considerably. It will, however, be hard 
to service except by experts, requires 
periodic adjustment, and its one-year 
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guarantee (what about the other eight 
years of average car life?) is void if 
any but factory-recommended lubri- 
cants are used. About one-third of the 
advantages claimed for it are due to 
its provision of a fourth speed with a 
numerically low axle ratio. 

Overdrives have been in use sev- 
eral years and are fairly well under- 
stood by servicemen, as well as 
by the public. They provide a fourth 
ratio by adding one set of planetary 
gears to the conventional transmission. 
Choice between high and overdrive 
gears is exercised by the driver through 
the accelerator, the overdrive usually 
engaging between 20 and 30 mph. Be- 
low these speeds gears may be changed 
(except on Hudson) without disengag- 
ing the clutch. 

The extra cost of overdrive runs 
from $45 to $67. As in previous years, 














SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHTS 


An idealization of how sealed beam 
lighting works—the lack of glare at 
the left, where other cars pass; the 
greater distance of brightest illumina- 
tion straight ahead; and the emphasis 
on the right, where signs are found 
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a Columbia 2-speed rear axle is avail- 
able on all Ford lines ($74.50 in- 
stalled); in this either a high or a 
ratio can be selected manually, 
each ratio being effective in all trans- 


low 


mission speeds. 

Are these devices worth their extra 
cost? Not for the owner who intends 
to trade in his car in two years, un- 
less he drives 30,000 miles or more in 
that time, or is willing to charge off 
much of the added cost to comfert and 
convenience. 

But they have their value. When in 
use, they increase gas mileage about 
three miles per gallon. The car will 
use less oil, particularly as it 'grows 
old, and will normally go thousands 
of miles farther before new piston rings 
must be installed. Life of other engine 
parts will be increased, and the motor- 
ist will have meanwhile a smoother 
and quieter ride, together with less 
“clutch pumping” in traffic. At the 
same time, he will usually obtain bet- 
ter than standard performance in the 
regular high gear, or third of his four 
speeds. 

Column 8 of the Table shows the 
standard engine revolutions per mile, 
and the effect of these devices in low- 
ering engine speeds. 

Optional economy rear-axle gear ra- 
tios usually cost nothing extra, though 
they must be especially ordered. They 
reduce power and acceleration, but 
give smoother and quieter operation 
as well as less wear and better gas 
mileage. Except for use in cars driven 
mostly in urban districts, where fre- 
quent shifting is required, or in moun- 
tains, they are a wise choice, 


Bodies 


NEW body has been fitted to all 

1940 Chrysler lines, while Gen- 
eral Motors continues one older body 
and offers two new ones of excep- 
tionally rigid and heavy construction, 
on various chassis. Concealed hinges, 
easy-closing door latches, and foamed 
latex cushions are now more widely 
used. 

In dimensions, Ford, Studebaker 
Champion and Willys bodies fall be- 
lew the average. The Chevrolet body, 
also used on Pontiac Special 6 and 
Olds 60, is much closer to average di- 
mensions than last year. Seats are 
average width and higher, and vision 
is very good. Strength is above average 





i from 13 to 18 
months insured for | 8 months. 























Testene ‘oo | oe 

MASTER 85 — 2 Poss. Coupe $27.75 | $38.63 
MASTER 85 — Town Sedon, Sport Sedan 
MASTER DELUXE — 2-Poss. Coupe, 4-Poss. | 

Coupe, Town Sedan, Sport Sedan 34.10 47.65 
SPECIAL DE LUXE — 2 Poss. Coupe, 4-Pans. 

Coupe, Town Sedon 
SPECIAL DE LUXE — Sport Sedon, Cabriolet 38.95 54.4) 





Figure YOUR OWN Vesaseationapeumy, 
exaurie 


1. CASH PRICE (Consult your deoler 
-~ one -yl onthacadail atts 2 tars 
ted) « « « 997000 §............ 

. Add tnguronce Cost (see above) . $ 34.10 $ 
. Total of items | ond 2 is . - $804.10 §$ “ 


4. Subtract the Down Payment you can 


NN 





bad 





7 
i 
5 

Er 

li 

Lie 
8 





omountsto. . s,s or ehts $ 
. 7. The combined finance and insurance 
* cost (items 2phs 6) is... » £65.26 $. 

t 8. Number of monthly poyments . / 12 

i of month: oi. a . a 
9, Annet of thly payments $ 45.93 $. 


FIGURE YOUR OWN INTEREST 
The FTC has ordered Ford and Gen- 


eral Motors to cease representing that 
they charge only 6% interest on de- 
ferred car payments. Using figures 
from the GMAC chart above (which 
tells you everything but the interest you 
pay), consumers can see why. Con- 
sumers' Guide (for Feb. 13, 1939) 
gives this formula for determining in- 
terest rate per year: 

2 X no. of payments X total finance cost 





unpaid balance X (no. of payments + 1) 
= interest rate per year 


Substituting, with GMAC’s 


figures: 
2 X 12 X 31.16 


own 


- 11% (interest rate 





520 X (12 + 1) 


per year) 





in its group. The new Chrysler body. 
used on all lines with added legroom 
in DeSoto and Chrysler, is above aver- 
age in seat height and rear seat width. 

The continued GM body, used on 
Pontiac DeLuxe 6 and 8, Olds DeLuxe 
6, Buick 40 and 60, and LaSalle 50, 
remains above average in glass area. 
Mercury, Nash, Graham, Packard, 
Studebaker Commander and President, 
and Hudson bodies are continued from 
last year with minor changes and con- 
form closely to average. Hudson has 
increased windshield depth, and 
Studebaker has markedly reduced the 
blind area of windshield corner posts. 

General Motors also features a “tor- 


pedo” body, offered on the Pontiac 8, 
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Olds 8, two Buicks (50 and 70), 
LaSalle 52 and Cadillac 62. Cost of 
models runs from $100 to 
$150 higher and weight from 100 to 
200 lb. greater than for comparable 
standard body models. If only for these 


“torpedo” 


reasons the “torpedo” is not a good 


buy where the standard body is avail- 


able. Furthermore, vision is slightly 
inferior to that in the GM standard 
body and seats, although wider (the 


front seat by 5”), are lower. Floors are 
crowned and tunneled. 

Buyers should note that most of these 
bodies are obtainable at several differ- 
ent prices, depending on the chassis 
and engine used. Upholstery and in- 
terior trim are usually of better quality 
Cars are 
finished either in lacquer or baked-on 
enamel. In 


on the higher-priced lines. 


general, lacquer gives bet- 
ter appearance when new, with more 


color and less 
effect. Enamel, 
Studebaker 
Chrysler 


with 


variety “orange-peel” 
Nash, 
Willys, all 
is credited 
superior lasting qualities but 


which is used by 
Cham pion, 
and Ford lines, 
renders touching up of repaired sur- 
faces more difficult. 

With exceptions to be noted in the 
sheet metal and grillwork has 
increased in 


ratings, 
and will 
hinder service work more than 


size and cost, 
ever. 
Running boards are more frequently 
optional—but in most cases the buyer 
is advised to them for 
protection and convenience. 
Buick has adopted a jack—the Ajax 
—to be used at the wheel, 


retain mud 


making it 
unnecessary to take up the spring de- 


flection before the wheel leaves the 
ground—as with bumper jacks. 


Chrysler has reverted to a jack for use 
under the springs, and to a tool kit 
under the seat (the tool kit means, for 
most cars, 10¢-store pliers, 
driver and monkey wrench, jack and 
wheel wrench doubling as jack han- 
dle). Precarious bumper jacks are in 
the majority. 


screw- 


Depreciation 


I’ A CAR is turned in after two years’ 
use, the variations in depreciation 
between different makes are important. 
As a general rule, cars with which the 
public is most familiar 
the large-production, 


(which means 
heavily 
tised cars) and to which used-car buy- 
ers turn tend to bring 
other cars. But 


adver- 


instinctively, 


a higher than 
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price 


local conditions, markets and preju- 
dices make prediction of actual re- 
sale values undependable and mislead- 
ing. 

Trading every two years is, for the 
average owner, economically unsound. 
Three-and-a-half or four years’ use is 
much less costly, and, for those con- 
with economy, CU 
mends using a car this long or even 


cerned recom- 
longer unless very high mileage is run 
up. After variations 
in depreciation favorably 
rated makes costing the same will be 
minor, and much less important to the 
owner than getting a satisfactory car 
in the first place. CU ratings are on 
the basis of long-term, not two-year, 
ownership. 


four years or so, 
between 


Prices 
FEF‘ TORY-DELIVERED prices, nation- 
ally advertised, should include, 


as a minimum, bumpers, spare tire, at 
least one windshield wiper, horn, tail 
light and sun visor. The last four items 
in duplicate, as well as bumper guards, 
extra, together with other 
special items of equipment. General 
Motors has introduced a_ standard 
price tag or chart, plainly showing the 


are often 


factory-delivered price and itemizing 
all additional sums. 

To the basic factory price the buyer 
must add an expenditure for freight 
and for local taxes to arrive at his 
local-delivered price. Any “handling 
charge” or additional items should call 
for explanation. If a car is bought “on 
time,” the finance charge should be 
thoroughly investigated for unwar- 
ranted items such as “investigation 
charges” or “reserves” 
On the added 
dealer, as well as the insurance com- 
pany, reaps a further profit from the 
consumer. 

CU gives factory-delivered prices for 
each model rated. In addition, the low- 
est obtainable New York City-delivered 
price (minus city tax) is given for 
comparison and as an indication of 
relative price markup. It is well to re- 
member that on all accessories the 
dealer makes a larger margin of profit 
than on the car itself. All prices in 
brackets [] are for two-door sedans 
which, despite slight disadvantages, 
often represent a worthwhile saving or 
a chance to add desired special equip- 
ment, without forfeiting the mechanical 
superiorities of a particular price 
class. 


(see page 8). 


insurance charge the 





WILLYS INTERIOR 


showing the details that make a DeLuxe Model—upholstery trim, 
latex pads on the doors; more important extras are larger tires and a column 


gearshift. 


Dimensions of both Willys models are below average, but both 


provide very economical transportation 
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Statistical Comparison of 194 


So 








a> ze 
| ; = ZIz.; sl= w a Oo 
= - = gS ges 99 we Ete 5S ge cE 
az gz Se SRE BRE = OBS Su kus Og CS 
s5 a aa ax “ro > oo Zaz Z=O 35% w=s <a 
MAKE AND MODEL rip 4 ou $ ao ~O= Orr Qo- 320 ats “= $= 
68 $3 < SF S25 8x5 253 ZZ S83 E25 Ge 
1 2 3 1 5 6 7 8 10 Li 
Bantam... 129.5 75. 8.2 1261 5.25 22 @ 48 50.1 1735 69 € ae y 
Buick 40 Special (with op. gear 204.0 121. 30.6 3660 4.40 107 @ 65 248.0 3142 25 94 6.) 
ratio) 3.90 107 @ 73 2785 00 
Buick 50 Super..... 208.8 121. 30.6 3790 1.40 107 @ 65 248.0 3142 225 0.2 6.1 
Buick 60 Century (with op. gear 208.7 126. 37.8 3935 3.90 141 @ 78 320.2 2756 255 23.9 6.95 
ratio) 3.615 141 @ 84 2556 237 
Buick 70 Roadmaster... . 213.5 126. 37.8 4045 3.90 1441 @ 78 320.2 2756 255 24.4 6.95 
Cadillac 62...... 215.8 129. 39.2 4030 3.92 135 @ 74 346.0 2748 275 24.2 6.25 
Cadillac 60-S..... 216.9 127. 39.2 4070 3.92 135 @ 74 346.0 2748 275 24.4 6.25 
Chevrolet Master 85. 192.2 113. 29.4 2960 3.73 8 @ 69 216.5 2780 180 25.0 6.25 
Chevrolet Master Deluxe... 192.2 113. 29.4 3045 4.11 85 @ 62 216.5 3067 #192 25.5 6.25 
Chrysler Royal 6, C 25 (in over- 202.5 122.5 27.3 3175 3.90 108 @ 75 241.5 2870 200 28 65 
drive) 3.11 108 @ 94 2290 160 
Chrysler Traveler §, C26 (inover- 208.5 128.5 33.8 3590 3.91 135 @ 7] 323.5 2846 266 24.3 6.8 
drive) 3.11 135 @ 90 2270 212 
Crosley. dd 120.0 80. 7.2 950 5.14 15 @ 18 38.8 5191 58 17.0 5.s 
DeSoto S- 7 (in overdrive) .. 202.2 122.5 27.3 3086 4.10 100 @ 7 228.1 3055 202i 26.2 «6.5 
3.11 100 @ 93 2317 153 
Dodge D-14 and 17.. 198.2 119.5 25.3 2997 4.10 87 @ 7l 217.8 3055 192 25.7 6.5 
Ford V-8, 60 HP... 190.9 112. 21.6 2696 4.44 60 @ 73 136.0 3419 134 22.8 6.6 
Ford V-8, 85 HP...... teeee 190.9 112. 30.0 2936 3.78 8 @ 81 221.0 2816 180 243 6.15 
Graham Special 6, 108 (in over- 203.0 120. 25.3 3240 4.27 92 @ Tl 217.8 3181 200 23 6.65 
drive) 3.09 92 @ 99 2295 144 
Graham Supercharger 107 (in 203.0 120. 25.3 3295 4.27 1200 @ 76 217.8 3143 (198 «26.7 6.65 
overdrive) 3.09 120 @ 105 2270 «143 
Hudson 6, 40 (with op. gear ratio 190.4 113. 21.6 2965 4.55 92 @ 7l 175.0 3379 171 29.7 7.0 
in overdrive) 4.1] 92 @ 78 3050 154 
3.29 92 @ 98 2440 123 
Hudson Super 6, 41 (in overdrive) 195.4 118. 21.6 3050 4.11 102 @ 78 212.0 3050 187 26.1 6.5 
3.29 102 @ 9%8 2440 150 
Hudson 8, 44 (in overdrive). . 195.4 118. 28.8 3185 4.11 128 @ 82 254.0 3050 224 25.0 6.5 
3.29 128 @ 103 2440 179 
LaSalle V-8, 50... . 206.8 123. 36.4 3790 3.92 130 @ 74 322.0 2764 257 24.4 6.25 
LaSalle V-8, 52... . 210.9 123. 36.4 3900 3.92 130 @ 74 322.0 2764 257 25.0 6.25 
Lincoln-Zephyr V-12.. 209.5 125. 39.6 3620 4.44 1200 @ 7 292.0 3130 264 27.5 6.7 
Mercury V-8.... Oe ee 195.8 116. 32.5 3103. 3.54 95 @ 82 239.0 2637 182 25.3 6.15 
Nash-Lafayette 6 (in overdrive). . 199.2 117. 27.3 3350 4.10 99 @ 67 234.8 3054 207 25.7 6.3 
2.96 99 @ 92 2205 150 
Nash Ambassador 6 (in over- 203 .2 121. 27.3 3500 4.10 105 @ 67 234.8 3018 205 26.6 6.0 
drive) 2.96 105 @ 93 2179 1148 
Nash Ambassador 8 (in over- 207.2 125. 31.2 3775 4.10 11Is @ 68 260.8 2980 225 22.1 6.0 
drive) 2.96 115 @ 95 2152 162 
Oldsmobile 6, 60 (with hydramatic 197.8 116. 28.4 3124 4.10 95 @ 67 229.7 3054-203) si«27.9 «6.1 
trans.) 3.636 95 @ 75 2709 =: 180 
Oldsmobile 6, 70 (with hydramatic 199.8 120. 28.4 3210 4.36 95 @ 65 229.7 3139 209 28.5 6.1 
trans.) 3.636 95 @ 77 2654 = 176 
Oldsmobile 8, 90 (with hydramatic 210.8 124. 33.8 3532 4.30 110 @ 69 257.1 3117-232 26.6 —i6..2 
trans.) 3.636 110 @ 82 2636 196 
Packard 6 110, 1800 (in overdrive), 196.0 122 29.4 3200 4.30 100 @ 61 245.0 31560 «294 26.5 6.39 
3.28 100 @ 79 2407 171 
Packard 8 120, 1801 (in overdrive). 200.6 127 33.8 3520 1.09 120 @ 72 282.0 2969 212 26.3 6.41 
3.15 120 @ 94 2287 187 
Packard 8 160, 1803 (in overdrive) . 200.6 127 39.2 3855 3.92 160 @ 77 356.0 2703 278 24.8 6.45 
3.15 160 @ 102 2042 210 
Plymouth Roadking. . 194.5 117.5 23.4 2869 3.90 84 @ 72 201.3 3003 75 26.8 6.7 
Plymouth Deluxe. oa 194.5 117.5 23.4 2924 4.10 4@ 70 201.3 3054 %&I178 =%27.2 6.7 
Pontiac Spl. 6,25 (with op. gear 198.8 116.5 28.3 3170 4.30 87 @ 66 222.7 3210 207 28.0 6.5 
ratio) 4.11 87 @ 69 3059 197 
Pontiac Deluxe 6, 26.... re 199.8 120.2 28.3 3200 4.30 87 @ 66 222.7 3210 207 28.2 6.5 
Pontiac Deluxe 8,28 (with op. 200.0 120.2 33.8 3295 4.30 100 @ 70 248 3173-228 28.8 6.5 
gear ratio) 4.11 100 @ 73 3026 =. 218 
Pontiac Torpedo 8, 29. 207.5 121.5 33.8 3500 4.30 1033 @ 70 248.9 3173 228 30.2 6.5 
Studebaker Champ., 2G (with op. 188.8 110. 21.6 2365 4.56 78 @ 68 164.3 3520 167 27.1 6.5 
gear ratio in overdrive) 4.10 78 @ 75 3173 15] 
3.29 78 @ O94 2546 121 
Studebaker Commir. 6 (in over- 197.5 116.5 26.3 °*3190 4.55 90 @ 60 226.0 3381 221 27.9 6.0 
drive) 3.29 90 @ 83 22141 160 
Studebaker Pres. 8(in overdrive). 203.0 122 30.0 3440 4.553 110 @ 64 250.0 3310 21412 262 6.0 
3.28 110 @ 89 2405 174 
Willys 440 (with speedway gear 181.0 102 18.6 2255 4.55 61 @ 62 134.2 3500 136 25.0 , 6.48 
ratio and 5.5 tires 4.30 61 @ 65 3305 12% 








' Shipping we.ght (..om Column 4) plus 1,000 pounds (500 pounds for Crosley and Bantam) divided by braking area. 
* Theoretical; cars in overdrive can rarely reach the speeds listed (or develop their maximum horsepower) unless wind resistance is reduced 
*CU recommends retaining this ratio when installing overdrive. 
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Ratings of 1940 Autos—63 Models 


In the space available for ratings, 
all the myriad facts, the careful 
weighing of favorable and adverse 
features, and the summary of expert 
opinions regarding each car cannot be 
set down fully enough to explain or 
“justify” each rating. Any rating of a 
new model is, of necessity, in large 


part a prognosis rather than a box 
score that can be added up. 

The problem of rating the increas- 
ing number of models available with 
fourth speeds or overdrives has been 
solved in this way: at the end of each 
group, such models included in the 
group are rerated in order of their 


respective merits when equipped with 
the overdrive or fourth speed. Com- 
parisons between overdrive-equipped 
and non-overdrive cars with the same 
total purchase price must be left to 
the individual buyer, but should gen- 
erally, for high-mileage drivers, run 
in favor of the overdrive car. 





ECONOMY GROUP 





Cars in this group are either lower in 
first cost than the so-called “low-priced” 
cars, or have features increasing economy 
of operation and service life with a sacri- 
fice in power and speed. Some are not 
wholly satisfactory in hilly country or for 
high speeds, but they offer substantial sav- 
ings in transportation costs. 


Best Buy 


(In order of merit, with economy of opera- 
tion and first cost given first consideration) 


Willys 440 DeLuxe Model, $657 at Toledo, 
Ohio; $686 at NYC. Speedway Model, 
$580 at Toledo, $610 at NYC. Either of 
these models will provide very economical 
transportation, and if not abused will have 
low upkeep costs. Upholstery in Speed- 
way may seem inadequate for acceptance, 
and that in the DeLuxe falls below the 
standard of the next group. The 1940 
models largely lack the feeling of “riding 
on the bare steel” which Willys has had 
in the past. Riding qualities are better, 
performance is, in the DeLuxe, com- 
parable to most low-priced cars, economy 
has been increased by adoption of a 
new carburetor and a slightly higher com- 
pression ratio. (Other ratios, both lower 
and higher, are available.) Both models 
have hydraulic brakes; the DeLuxe car- 
ries larger tires, column gearshift, and 
added items of trim. Sealed beam head- 
lights are not used. Running boards 
are $10 extra. Dealer service and parts 
stocks are comparatively meager, but the 
simple design and good accessibility of the 
Willys facilitate servicing by independent 
mechanics. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Ford V-8 60 HP. $707 [$661] at Dearborn, 


Mich.; $752 [$706] at NYC. Riding 
qualities not improved, as with other 
Fords. The same type of clutch used on 


85-HP models is now fitted, and the 
bearings sustaining the brunt of Ford 60 
high engine speed (Col. 8 in Table) have 
been. enlarged. In comparison with most 
of the cars in this group the Ford V-8 60 
is underpowered both because the 
small engine must handle too heavy a 


chassis, and because its rated power 
(Col. 6 in Table) is produced at too 
high a car speed for maximum use. 


Ford 60 is satisfactory where heavy grades 
are not the rule. 


Studebaker Champion. (See prices and 
features in next groups.) Considered as 
a member of the Economy Group when 
fitted with the optional 4.1 to 1 axle 
ratio ordinarily used on coupes. 


Plymouth Roadking or DeLuxe, with 
economy equipment. (See prices and 
features in next groups.) On_ special 


order either regular model can be fitted 
with a smaller carburetor and manifold, 
reducing horsepower and _ performance 
but increasing gasoline mileage and 
service life. The rear-axle ratio is also 
changed (from 4.1 to 3.73 on the 
DeLuxe; from 3.9 to 3.54 on the Road- 
king), reducing engine speed. The above 
equipment, known as Group 1, 
$2.50 extra. 


costs 


Chevrolet Master or DeLuxe, with econ- 
omy equipment. (See prices and features 
in next groups.) Changes are made in 
the carburetor, vacuum spark advance, 
and valve setting which somewhat re- 
duce the power of these models, but 
increase their economy and service life. 
Economy equipment, costing $2.50 on 
the Master and $5 on DeLuxe models, 
must be specially ordered. 


Bantam Master Coupe. $449 (plus Fed- 
eral tax) at Butler, Pa.; $510 at NYC. 
A de luxe model. A 3-bearing “Hill- 
master” engine, having 20% more power 
and other refinements, replaces the engine 
formerly used. Brakes are mechanical. 
Adequate to carry two people with ex- 
treme economy at modest speeds over 
relatively level roads. Construction fea- 
tures are similar to those of larger cars. 
Service facilities and parts supplies very 
limited. Should be purchased for specific, 
not all-around, transportation needs. 


Bantam Coupe. $399 (plus Federal tax) 
at Butler, Pa.; $485 at NYC. This model 
is a “price leader” and carries a 2-bear- 
ing engine which has been superseded in 
the Master coupe by the “Hillmaster.” 
Somewhat inferior to the Master model in 
performance as well as in trim and equip- 
ment, 


Not Acceptable 


Crosley Convertible Coupe. $325 at Rich- 
mond, Ind.; $354 at*NYC. Falls below 
acceptable standards for comfortable 
passenger transportation and is considered 


poorly constructed in many respects. 





Mf iNimuM overall: length (Col. 1) is 
“"~" important in relation to parking and 
garaging. Minimum overhang (Col. 1 and 
Col. 2) is also desirable in enterin< drive- 
ways, leaving high curbs, crossing ruts, &c. 
Taxable horsepower (Col. 3) bears no rela- 
tion to actual HP, is used in some States 
for determining license fees, as is shipping 
weight (Col. 4). Low weight generally fa- 
vors good performance and economy. Gear 





Explanation of Statistical Table 


ratios (Col. 5) express the number of 
engine revolutions (in high or overdrive) 
for each revolution of the rear wheels. 
High advertised horsepower (Col. 6) is 
developed and usable only at the speeds 
given, and is a rough measure of top speed. 
Piston displacement (Col. 7) is the “lung 
capacity” of the engine; a low figure is 
favorable for economy and efficiency. 
Engine revolutions (Col. 8) 


should 


be low for economy and quiet, and gener- 
ally for long service life. The gas consump- 
tion factor, or gas mixture used per mile, 
should be low for economy; it is the mathe- 
matical product of Cols. 7 and 8. A low 
brake loading (Col. 10) is favorable to 
long brake lining life; high compression 
ratio (Col. 11), indicating the extent to 
which the gas mixture is compressed be- 
fore firing, is favorable to efficiency. 
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LOW-PRICED GROUP 





Best Buy 


Studebaker Champion Custom Model 2G. 
$740 [$700] at South Bend, Ind.; $789 
[$749] at NYC. Lightweight and small- 
displacement engine (Col. 7 in Table) 
produces oustanding economy and power. 
Overdrive is also available ($45 extra) 
adding further economy without reduc- 
ing available power. Design is simple 
and accessible. Repair cost should be 
low. “Planar” independent front  sus- 
pension contributes to excellent road- 
holding ability; riding qualities rate 
between Ford-Chevrolet and Plymouth- 
Hudson in this group. Equipment is 
relatively complete, but running boards 
(left off to save 30 lb. of weight) are 
$10 extra. For buyers who want maxi- 
mum body space more than economy, the 
Champion is not a “Best Buy”, rating 
below Plymouth, Chevrolet and Ford. 


Also Acceptable 


Plymouth Roadking Model P9. $740 
[$699] at Detroit; $781 [$740] at NYC. 
Roomy body with wide rear seat and good 
vision. Both seats are of good height. 
Rides well, because of knee action, and 
operates quietly. Outstanding economy 
from a moderate-sized engine. Owes its 
rating strictly to the foregoing features. 
Oil control and piston life should prove 


DE LUXE 


less erratic for 1940 as a result of tin 
plating of pistons. See introduction re- 
garding handling characteristics. The 
Roadking has column shift for 1940, but 
lacks ventilating panes, sway control bar, 
and adequate tires, as furnished on the 
DeLuxe model. 


Chevrolet Master 85. $740 [$699] at 


Detroit; $784.25 [$743.25] at NYC. A 
new, well-constructed and roomier body 
with increased vision and wider seats 
adds 150 lb. to the weight, results in 
exceptional quiet and rigidity but affects 
economy and performance adversely. This 
model uses conventional springs, and 
parallels Ford in riding qualities. Simple 
and (except for carbon removal) accessi- 
ble engine and chassis. Easy acting but 
unnecessary and complicated vacuum 
shift standard. Better valve mechanism, 
larger clutch, improved shackling of 
springs, are among many minor refine- 
ments. Good power at moderate speeds, 
reasonably good economy. Compara- 
tively good service life can be relied 
upon. 


Ford V-8 85 HP. $748 [$702] at Dear- 


born, Mich.; $794 [$748] at NYC. In- 
ferior in smoothness, quiet and riding 
qualities to the average of the group. 
Riding, shock absorbers, accessibility for 
minor (but not major) repairs improved 
for 1940. Good brakes. Front seat nar- 
row and low, rear seat wide, windshield 


narrow. Change in upholstery increases 
usable body space. Steering column shift 
and ventilating panes now standard equip- 
ment. The Ford is a “Best Buy” for high- 
speed, open-road driving. An _ optional 
3.54 axle ratio will increase economy 
and smoothness with a sacrifice in acceler- 
ating ability. 


Hudson Traveler 6 Model 40. $763 [$735 
at Detroit; $819 [$791] at NYC. Average 
body space and vision. Bucket-type front 
seats in 2-door sedan. Despite omission 
of items of trim and use of undersized 
tires, the price is still high for this group. 
Added weight for 1940 requires high 
engine revolutions per mile for average 
performance, but even so the small-dis- 
placement engine gives very good econ- 
omy. An optional ratio, 4.11 to 1, can 
be ordered for better mileage with re- 
duced power. Overdrive is also available 
at $55 extra. The best riding car in the 
group, due to a very long rear spring and 
good knee action, new this year. Road- 
holding ability very good. Automatic 
clutch operation is available at $20 extra. 
Hudson is the only car in the low-priced 
groups carrying an automatic choke, val- 
uable for non-expert chokers. 


Rerating with Overdrive 

The Studebaker Champion with over- 
drive remains a better buy than the Hudson 
Traveler similarly equipped. 


LOW-PRICED GROUP 





Best Buys 


Chevrolet Master DeLuxe. $766 [$725] 
at Detroit; $810.25 [$769.25] at NYC. 
Fitted with the forked lever open-coil 
spring knee action adopted by Chevrolet 
last year, this model rides much better 
and handles better but is even heavier 
than the Master. Body details are simi- 
lar, but a larger axle ratio (4.11 to 1) 
affects economy adversely. If the buyer de- 
sires maximum gas mileage in preference 
to Chevrolet’s well-stabilized engine design, 
exceptionally strong and quiet body, and 
low price, he should give preference to 
the Studebaker Champion, below. 


Studebaker Champion DeLuxe Model 
2G. $785 [$745] at South Bend, Ind.; 
$834 [$794] at NYC. Carries the usual 
added items of equipment which go to 
make a de luxe model. Note that the 
added cost of de luxe equipment and of 
the overdrive ($45 extra) are approxi- 
mately the same. The latter is recom- 
mended as conferring a substantial in- 
crease in economy and service life. 


Also Acceptable 


Hudson DeLuxe 6 Model 40. $806 [$775] 
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at Detroit; $869 [$837] at NYC. Carries 
the usual items of de luxe equipment, and 
is more competitively priced than the 
model in previous group. Best riding, 
and, with Studebaker Champion, best 
road-holding qualities in this group. In- 
ferior in quietness of operation to Chevro- 
let and Plymouth DeLuxe when 4.55 axle 
is used. Overdrive $55 extra; automatic 
clutch $20 extra. Very economical opera- 
tion and many original features of value. 








Two Corrections 


wo errors in the October 1939 

Reports have been called to CU's 
attention. By a typographical error, 
Stokely’s Golden Bantam corn was 
listed under both “Good Quality” and 
“Substandard.” This brand should have 
been listed as “Substandard” only, 
and should not have appeared under 
the “Good Quality” heading. 

The correct address of the Vigil 
Chemical Co., listed in the report on 
floor waxes as the manufacturer of 
Town Talk, is Bronx, N. Y. 








Accessibility is good, due in part to hood 
design, and low maintenance costs can 
ordinarily be expected. 


Plymouth DeLuxe Model P10. $805 
{$775] at Detroit; $851 [$821] at NYC. 
Fitted with larger tires, better upholstery 
materials, ventilating panes, sway control 
bar, and other features not found on the 
Roadking model. 


Ford V-8 DeLuxe. $809 [$763] at Dear- 
born, Mich.; $855 [$809] at NYC. Ford 
DeLuxe equipment includes few items 
adding to transportation value. The only 
car in the group without the riding and 
handling advantages of independent front 
suspension. 

Chevrolet Special DeLuxe. $802 [$761] 
at Detroit; $846.25 [$805.25] at NYC. 
The “cream puff” of the Chevrolet line. 
The added items of equipment add little 
or nothing to the transportation value 
offered by the Master DeLuxe. 


Rerating with Overdrive 

The Hudson DeLuxe 40 rates above Stude- 
baker Champion when both are overdrive- 
equipped. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


FROM $855 TO $905 





Best Buy 


Pontiac Special 6 Model 40-25. $876 
[$830] at Pontiac, Mich.; $917 [$870] 
at NYC. Uses the Chevrolet body shell, 
and is therefore heavier but more rigid 
than previously. Compression ratio raised, 
cylinder head and manifolding redesigned. 
Good economy can be expected at moder- 
ate speeds, together with dependable serv- 
ice life. Handling and riding qualities 
benefit by use of a dual-range rear spring 
giving nearly the same ride whether car 
is lightly or heavily loaded. Two optional 
ratios are provided: 4.1 instead of 43 
(recommended for average service) and 
3.9 for maximum economy in level 


regions, 
Also Acceptable 


Hudson Super 6 Model 41. $870 [$839] 
at Detroit; $935 [$904] at NYC. Above 
average in road-holding ability, and best 
riding in group due to adoption of knee 
action in combination with “autopoise” 
sway eliminator, a very long rear spring, 
and a rear cross-stabilizer link. Body 
average in size and vision, the windshield 
having been extended downward. Accessi- 
bility for repairs good, Less weight has 


been added than to the model in previous 
group, permitting normal revolutions per 
mile (Col. 8 in Table) and good economy. 
Hudson has many unique features in 
engine and chassis, the former having 
given good service over the past few 
years without major change. Overdrive 
$55 extra; automatic clutch $20 extra. 


Dodge Special 6 Model D17. $855 [$815] 


at Detroit; $899.50 [$859.50] at NYC. 
Carries the same roomy body as Plymouth, 
with better upholstery and trim, but with 
the same weight distribution (see intro- 
duction). Good economy can be expected, 
but control of oil mileage and piston ring 
life has been somewhat more erratic than 
in the cars preceding Dodge in this group. 
Accessibility for most repairs rates as 
only fair. 


Oldsmobile 6 Model 60. $899 [$853] at 


Lansing, Mich.; $940 [$894] at NYC. 
Uses many units, including the Chevrolet- 
size body, in common with Pontiac. Its 
coil spring rear suspension offers fewer 
advantages than the dual-range rear 
spring on Pontiac, with which this car 
inevitably compares. Olds operates with 
a low compression ratio, and is on the 
whole engineered, powered and priced to 
a less economical standard. Hydramatic 


transmission ($57 extra) eliminates 
manual shifting and provides an increase 
in gas mileage and smoothness (Cols. 8 
and 9 in Table). The Olds should be 
rated ahead of Dodge if thus equipped. 


Nash-Lafayette 6 Model 4010. $875 [$845] 


at Kenosha, Wis.; $960 [$930] at NYC. 
Coil spring, forked lever knee action, 
adopted this year, greatly improves rid- 
ing and handling. Body is average in 
size and vision. Column gearshift is now 
standard equipment. Excess weight, with 
no apparent compensating advantage; 
tires are overloaded. Almost no other 
improvements, major or minor, have been 
made. Overdrives ($52.50 extra) are now 
of the forceback type. 


Dodge DeLuxe 6 Model D14. $905 [$860] 


at Detroit; $951.50 [$906.50] at NYC. 
The added items of equipment, few of 
which, except for an anti-sway bar, con- 
tribute to transportation value, make this 
the highest-priced model in the group— 
whereas the Dodge Special is the least 
costly. 


Rerating with Fourth Speed or Over- 


drive 
Hudson, Olds 60, Nash-Lafayette. 


FROM $925 TO $965 





Best Buy 


DeSoto DeLuxe 6 Model S7. $945 [$905] 


at Detroit; $986.25 [$946.25] at NYC. 
This standard model of DeSoto (DeSoto 
Custom is the DeLuxe model) carries a 
body similar to Dodge-Plymouth with 
added rear legroom. Seats are high, rear 
seat particularly wide. Rear quarter win- 
dow is extra large. Very good riding 
qualities, very good economy of opera- 
tion for this group. Rated first in this 
group on the basis of its operating econ- 
omy, which will be increased by over- 
drive ($54 extra). 


Also Acceptable 


Pontiac DeLuxe 6 Model 40 26. $932 
[$881] at Pontiac, Mich.; $973 [$922] at 
NYC. Lowest price in group. The same 
engine and general features as the Special 
6 in the previous group, with a longer 


wheelbase and the standard “full-sized” 
GM body which, as last year, is outstand- 
ing in vision and glass area. Pontiac 
DeLuxe 6, the lowest-priced car utiliz- 
ing this body, is however rated in this 
position only for those requiring moderate 
power and speed rather than high power 
or fast service. 


Hudson 8 Model 44. $952 [$918] at De- 


troit; $1,020 [$985] at NYC. Same chassis 
(except for larger brakes), body and fit- 
tings as the Super 6 in the previous group. 
Equipped with Hudson’s 8-cylinder engine, 
giving extremely powerful and smooth 
performance. Reasonable economy, excel- 
lent riding qualities, road-holding ability 
second only to Studebaker. A “Best Buy” 
for those who want a fast and powerful 
car with minimum sacrifice in economy. 
Overdrive and automatic clutch extra. 


Studebaker Commander 6 Model 10A. 


$965 [$925] at South Bend, Ind.; $1,020 


[$980] at NYC. New very slender wind- 
shield corner posts. Rear seat is 1 1/2 
inches wider. “Planar” independent 
front-wheel suspension gives good riding 
qualities, excellent road-holding ability. 
Rear springs have rubber shackles for 
1940 and larger tires are fitted. The Com- 
mander 6 has very powerful performance 
at moderate speeds (Col. 6 in Table), 
with reasonable good economy, but for 
open-road driving or high speeds over- 
drive ($47.50 extra) is advisable. Note 
difference in rating when thus equipped. 


Oldsmobile 6 Model 70. $963 [$912] at 


Lansing, Mich.; $1,005 [$954] at NYC. 
Bears the same relation to Olds 60 as 
Pontiac DeLuxe bears to Pontiac Special, 
and carries the GM standard body. Hy- 
dramatic transmission $57 extra. 


Rerating with Fourth Speed or Over- 


drive 
Studebaker, Hudson, DeSoto and Olds 70. 


FROM $970 TO $1,025 





Best Buys 


Packard 6 110 Model 1800. $975 [$944] 
at Detroit; $1,033 [$999] at NYC. This 
6-cylinder Packard model weighs 200 Ib. 
less than last year’s model, because of a 
program of weight reduction and chassis 
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simplification. Neither riding qualities 
(which remain excellent) nor structural 
rigidity suffer. Packard affords compara- 
tively good vision downward over the 
hood. Overdrive ($67 extra) is now con- 
trolled electrically instead of by centrifu- 
gal weights, operates more precisely and 


with longer life. Packard 6 is well and 
simply made, with an excellent front 
suspension and other high-grade construc- 
tion features. 


Pontiac DeLuxe 8 Model 40 28. $970 


[$919] at Pontiac, Mich.; $1,025 [$974] 
at NYC. Continued from last year with 
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minor changes, including a slightly larger 
carburetor and new manifold. The engine 
is of simple L-head design with a long 
service life. Chassis features are similar 
to Pontiacs already discussed. This model 
carries the standard GM body with di- 
mensions similar to Buick 40, and is a 
better buy, for it bears the lowest price 
in this group, and offers 8-cylinder 
smoothness, with good riding qualities 
and moderately good economy, at com- 
paratively low upkeep costs. Two optional 
ratios (4.1 instead of 4.3, and 3.9) are 
available. The former is generally accept- 
able, the latter should be used only where 
light loads and relatively level terrain 
are the rule. The 2-door sedan is an 
exceptionally good value, 


Also Acceptable 


Buick Special 40. $996 [$955] at Flint, 
Mich.; $1,045 [$1,004] at NYC. In con- 
trast to Packard 6, Buick 40 is 150 |b. 
heavier than last year. The body has 
been reinforced, the suspension redesigned 
(again), the frame made heavier. Worth- 
while improvements—rust-resistant muffler, 
larger rear-axle pinion bearings, a more 
securely fastened clutch facing, are 
achieved together with increased weight. 
Buick engines are now balanced as 
a unit and their rubber mountings are 
softer for greater smoothness. An optional 
axle ratio (3.9 in place of 44) should 
be obtained by buyers interested in gaso- 
line economy. The 40 series carries the 
standardized GM body. A_ directional 


signal which turns off automatically is 
standard equipment. Both Buick and 
Oldsmobile use a costly, engine-shrouding 
one-piece fender, lamp housing and hood 
side. 

Chrysler Royal 6 Model C25. $995 [$960] 
at Detroit; $1,050.50 [$1,015.50] at NYC. 
Similar in body size and general design 
to DeSoto. A slightly larger engine is 
used, a slightly lower rear-axle reduction 
(3.9 instead of 4.10). Better trim and 
equipment also account in part for the 
difference in price. Almost completely 
different in mechanical details from the 
Buick: light weight, Hotchkiss drive, 
simple (but not very accessible) L-head 
engine, giving good economy with high 
compression ratio and low revolutions per 
mile. Less sturdy than the Buick, but 
quite capable of good service if not 
grossly abused. Dealers state that over- 
drive is not available on this model. 


Mercury V-8. $987 [$947] at Dearborn, 
Mich.; $1,035 [$995] at NYC. Uses a 
much more roomy body than Ford on a 
chassis similar in most details but with 
4 inches more wheelbase. Compared with 
the group as a whole, the glass area and 
vision are below average. Using an engine 
of moderate power (for the group) the 
Mercury carries a rear-axle ratio giving 
very low engine revolutions, as well as 
cubic feet of gas mixture, per mile. 
Economy in open-road driving (for which 
this car is chiefly recommended) is there- 
fore very good. Despite improvement this 
year, the riding qualities and interior 
quiet of the Mercury suffer in compari- 


son with the leading cars in this group. 

DeSoto Custom 6 Model S7. $985 [$945] 
at Detroit; $1,026.25 [$986.25] at NYC. 
A de luxe model of the DeSoto rated in 
the previous group. 

Nash Ambassador 6 Model 4020. $985 
[$955] at Kenosha, Wis.; $1,072 [$1,042] 
at NYC. The same size body as Lafayette 
on a longer chassis, and a powerful but 
low-compression _valve-in-head _ engine. 
Heavy, with undersized tires. Good riding 
qualities. Aside from the newly adopted 
knee action, the Nash continues relatively 
unimproved. Overdrive $52.50 extra. 

Hudson Country Club 6 Model 43. $1,018 
at Detroit; $1,104 at NYC. Essentially 
the Hudson Super 6, with wheelbase in- 
creased to 125 inches, giving more rear 
legroom. Trim is greatly superior to the 
Super 6 and equipment is very complete, 
including directional signals. 

Chrysler Royal Windsor Model (C25. 
$1,025 [$995] at Detroit: $1,080.50 
[$1,050.50]at NYC. A de luxe model of 
the Royal, on which overdrive is an 
optional extra, $54. 

Graham Special 6 Model 108. $995 [$965] 
at Detroit; $1,046 [$1,016] at NYC. To- 
gether with Mercury, Graham riding and 
handling qualities fall below the average 
of this group. Has had low resale value 
in the past, and widespread service facili- 
ties are lacking. Overdrive $55 extra. 

Rerating with Overdrive 


Packard 6, DeSoto Custom, Hudson 
Country Club 6, Nash 6, Chrysler Windsor 
6. and Graham Special 6, 


FROM $1,070 TO $1,130 





Best Buy 


Studebaker President 8 Model 6C. $1,095 
[$1,055] at South Bend, Ind.; $1,155 
{$1,115} at NYC. The body used last 
year has been greatly improved in vision 
and trim, and the rear seat is one and a 
half inches wider. Rear-spring shackles 
now require no lubrication, door hinges 
are concealed, a few other minor changes 
have been made. The President is a well- 
stabilized design; carries the Planar front 
suspension, with its excellent road-holding 
qualities; and affords very powerful per- 
formance which should, for best results, 
be combined with the economy of over- 
drive ($49.50 extra). The standard axle 
ratio (4.55 to 1) should be retained when 
overdrive is ordered. 


Also Acceptable 


Pontiac Torpedo 8. $1,072 at Pontiac, 
Mich.; $1,116 at NYC. This is the lowest 
price at which the new GM “torpedo” 
body is offered. While similar in general 
to the DeLuxe 8 chassis, the Pontiac Tor- 
pedo frame is longer and wider, the 
engine has double carburetion instead of 
single to increase its power and offset in 
part the added weight. Running boards 
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are optional but with this body protrude 
excessively. Both front and rear seats are 
wider but lower than on the standard 
GM body, vision slightly inferior. Since 
the Torpedo is both heavier and more 
expensive, buyers should weigh its ad- 
vantages carefully against those of the 
Pontiac DeLuxe 8 with the standard body. 
Optional ratios are not advisable. 


Hudson Country Club 8. $1,118 at De- 
troit; $1,208 at NYC. Like the Country 
Club 6, this model is on a 125-inch wheel- 
base, affording extra legroom and superior 
trim and equipment as compared with the 
lower-priced line. Since weight is) moder- 
ate (approximately 500 lb. less than the 
Buick 50 Super below) the Hudson 8 
engine provides excellent performance 
with moderate revolutions per mile and 
reasonable economy. Overdrive and auto- 
matic clutch are extras. ; 


Oldsmobile Custom 8 Cruiser Model %. 
$1,131 at Lansing, Mich.; $1,179 at NYC. 
The only model, for 1940, carrying the 
Olds 8-cylinder engine. The second of 
three models in this group using the 
“torpedo” body. The Olds rear suspension 
is simpler than Buick, the engine is of 
the L-head type, and the Olds is 250 lb. 
lighter—features which for average use 
outweigh Buick’s superiority in other re- 


spects. Hydramatic transmission $57 extra. 
Buick 50 Super. $1,109 at Flint, Mich.; 
$1,158 at NYC. The 50 chassis is modi- 
fied to carry the “torpedo” body by hav- 
ing a wider and heavier frame. Wheel- 
base and engine remain the same as 
Buick 40. Comments under Pontiac & 
Torpedo apply to this body also. Weight 
has increased on this model to a point 
where, in spite of the powerful engine, 
the optional economy axle is not oTered. 
Graham Supercharger 6 Model 107. $1,130 
[$1,100] at Detroit; $1,182.50 [$1,152.50] 
at NYC. In addition to being super- 
charged by a centrifugal blower, this 
model differs from the Graham Special 6 
in details incident to its greater power 
and weight. Knee action is not used. 
The supercharged Graham is recommended 
chiefly for regions where high road speeds 
are to be used. Other comments on the 
previous model apply. Overdrive, $55. 
Graham Special Custom 6. $1,130 
[$1,100] at Detroit; $1,186 [$1,156] at 
NYC. The Special 6 rated above with 
added de luxe items of equipment. The 
supercharged model costs approximately 
the same, and is definitely preferable. 
Rerating with Fourth Speed or Over- 
drive 
Studebaker President, Olds 8, Hudson. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 











FROM $1,140 TO $1,220 


Best Buy 


Packard 8 120 Model 1801. $1,146 [$1,115] 
at Detroit; $1,209 [$1,178] at NYC. De- 
creased in weight for 1940 by 85 lb., 
permitting reduction of the axle ratio 
(from 4.36 to 4.09 to 1) thus benefitting 
quiet, smoothness and economy. Same 
body, with different upholstery, as the 
Packard 6 110. Excellent riding qualities, 
good vision, and, for this group, good 
gasoline economy. The fifth shock 
absorber for crosswise stabilization is 
retained, a new spring shackle is used 
in rear, together with airplane-type ab- 
sorbers. Other minor changes have been 
made on this model. If equipped with 
electrically controlled overdrive, there is 
an extra cost of $67. 


Also Acceptable 


Buick 60 Century. $1,211 at Flint, Mich.; 
$1,263 at NYC. This Buick model carries 
the standard-sized GM body and is one 
of the most powerful cars obtainable. An 
optional axle ratio (3.615 instead of 3.9 
to 1) is offered, and when used will bene- 
fit economy and quietness of operation 
while leaving performance still in the first 
rank. 


Chrysler Traveler 8 Model C 26. $1,180 
[$1,150] at Detroit; $1,236 [$1,206] at 
NYC. The Traveler is judged to be some- 
what less sturdy than the Buick 60, and 
lacks the low piston travel per mile (unless 
overdrive is used), particularly necessary 
in a car of this price, which can justify 
its high first cost only by long service 
or in terms of luxury. On all models of 


the Chrysler 8, both overdrive ($54 extra) 
and the fluid flywheel ($38 extra) are 
available. The former is of more benefit 
in open-road driving, the latter in city 
or suburban operation. 


Nash Ambassador 8 Model 4080. $1,195 
[$1,165] at Kenosha, Wis.; $1,289 [$1,259] 
at NYC. Performance of this car is not 
superior to that of the Ambassador 6; 
it is of course less economical to operate, 
and hence would appear to be desirable 
in preference to the 6 only for its greater 
smoothness or better interior fittings. Like 
all Nash cars, it is heavy for its size and 
power. Less attractive than the other 
models of this group. Overdrive is op- 
tional at $52.50 extra. 


Rerating with Overdrive 
Packard 120, Chrysler 8 and Nash, 


FROM $1,260 TO $1,440 





Best Buy 


LaSalle V-8 Model 50. $1,320 [$1,280] at 
Detroit; $1,368 [$1,328] at NYC. Changes 
for 1940 include a 3-inch addition to 
wheelbase; 5 more horsepower as a re- 
sult of carburetor redesign; claimed also 
to improve mileage; more leverage for 
the column shift lever; longer rear 
springs; and many minor refinements. 
The standard-sized GM body issued on 
this model. An excellent engine giving 
relatively moderate performance in a 
chassis now growing rather heavy. 


Also Acceptable 


Buick Roadmaster 70. $1,359 at Flint, 
Mich.; $1,411 at NYC. Similar to the 
Buick 50 Super and other GM models 
with the “torpedo” body, but built around 
the Buick 60 engine, with modified chas- 
sis frame. Ample power despite the added 
weight of the “torpedo” body, but econ- 
omy of operation is, of course, affected 
adversely. 


Lincoln-Zephyr V-12. $1,434 at Detroit; 
$1,508 at NYC. Engine power has been 
stepped up 10 HP by increasing dis- 
placement; a warming-up control added 
to the exhaust manifold. The battery is 
bigger, and a few other minor chassis 
changes have been made. The body has 
been redesigned, has 500 square inches 
more of glass area. All windows have 
lower sills, the windshield is larger, the 
hood is lower, the body is wider, all 
hinges are concealed, floor obstructions 
have been reduced. The result is very 
superior vision and seating comfort. To 
this excellent body design the engine and 
suspension characteristics do not measure 
up. Engine revolutions and cubic feet of 
mixture per mile are high for this group 
unless the optional 2-speed axle ($74.50 
extra) is fitted, and riding qualities and 
steering control, due to the absence of 
knee action, fall below the group average. 


Chrysler 8 New Yorker Model C26. $1,260 


[$1,230] at Detroit; $1,316 [$1,286] at 
NYC. Essentially a de luxe model of the 
Traveler 8 rated in the previous group. 


An additional “sport” model, utilizing the 
same chassis, is called the Saratoga and 
sells at the factory for $1,375. 


LaSalle V-8 Model 52. $1,440 at Detroit; 
$1,488 at NYC. The “torpedo” body on 
a modified LaSalle chassis. 


Graham Supercharger 6 Custom Model 
107. $1,268 [$1,238] at Detroit; $1,322.50 
[$1,292.50] at NYC. The supercharged 
model rated in a previous group, with 
added de luxe equipment. Recommended 
only for high cruising speed where maxi- 
mum economy is desired. Not compar- 
able in riding qualities or smoothness to 
others of the group. 


Rerating with Overdrive 

Only the Chrysler 8 may be equipped 
with overdrive in this group. The Lincoln- 
Zephyr, however, may be fitted with a 
2-speed rear axle, either of the two axle 
ratios being selected at the driver’s option 
and the change made by vacuum on dis- 
engaging the clutch. Thus equipped, the 
Lincoln-Zephyr is preferable to the Chrys- 
lers in this group. 


FROM $1,550 TO $2,090 





The following 5-passenger sedan models 
are available between the previous group 
and $2,100: 


Buick Limited Series 80. 
$1,612 at NYC. 


Packard Super 8 160 Model 1803. $1,632 
factory; $1,690 at NYC. 


Cadillac V-8 Model 62. 
$1,796 at NYC. 


Packard Super 8 160 Model 1804. $1,895 
February, 1940 


$1,553 factory; 


$1,745 factory; 


factory; $1,958 at NYC. 


Buick Limited Series 90. 
$2,004 at NYC. 


Cadillac V-8 60 Special. 
$2,142 at NYC. 

The two Buicks and the Packard Model 
1804 are very roomy “family” sedans, among 
which the Packard (with overdrive) is first 
choice, the Buick 80 second choice. The 
Cadillac V-8 Model 62 is a “torpedo,” the 
Model 60-S is the model from which the 


$1,942 factory; 


$2,090 factory; 


“torpedo” apparently evolved, and which 
still offers the best vision—and the most 
distinctive appearance—in this group, 


though its seats are too low for maximum 
comfort. The Packard Super 8 Model 1803, 
carries the standard-sized Packard body and 
is powered (as is the Model 1804) by a 
new 160-HP engine. It offers outstanding 
performance at a comparatively moderate 
price, but with no advance in body space 
over models rated in previous groups. 
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SUPER-RAITEHALL 


2.2.6 


THESE LABELS ARE ARRANGED IN APPROXIMATE ORDER OF QUALITY 


. . « and they demonstrate how very uninformative the run of labels can be 


Men’s Pajamas 


... come in every conceivable color and in various fabrics. 


Thirty-four suits were tested; four were "Best Buys” 


i gee sleeping habits of the American 


male constitute an ever-present 


problem to manufacturers. From 
Ovaltine to Westclox to department- 
store sleep-shops, the problem has been 
energetically attacked. But no group 
concerned, and with more 
than the 
men’s pajamas. 


When Clark Gable was once pic- 


Is more 


reason, manufacturers of 


tured in a movie as sleeping in his 
underwear, pajama manufacturers rose 
indignant from their slumbers and 
demanded a retraction. One company 
conducted a poll of 400 department- 
store employees to see what they wear 
at night. The investigators found that 
85% bought regulation-stvle pajamas 
—long-sleeved and _ long-trousered- 

and of that number, 60% the 
whole garment. The others used only 


top or bottom. Among the 15% who 


used 


didn’t buy pajamas at all, opinion was 

divided between underwear, garments 

of special design, and no garments. 
Whatever the gross percentage of 


American males who use pajamas, 
manufacturers have thought up wide 
variations within the more-or-less 


strict pattern of pants and a loose shirt 
that would satisfy most buyers. Pa- 
jama jackets open at the front and 
at the top. They may be Russian-style 
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blouses, collarless or with a notched 
lapel. They come in almost every color 
ever dreamed of. Fabrics may vary 
from flannelette to silk. The device to 
hold the pants up may vary from a 
mere drawstring to a strip of sheet 


rubber. 
Choice is a matter f individual 
preference. Some men find that a 


mfortable, 
others that it provides needed warmth 
around the neck. Color is a matter of 
taste; but any color should be pro- 
duced by a fast dye (preferably a vat 


collar is bunchy and un 


dye), able to withstand regular com- 
mercial laundering without change in 
shade or any bleeding of adjacent 
colors into each other. Colors should 
also be reasonably fast to sunlight, 
will fade badly the 
pajamas are hung out to dry. Colored 
cotton pajamas laundered at home 
should be able to withstand washing 
machine action hot and 
should not have to be washed sepa- 
rately to keep other clothes from be- 
ing stained. 

Washing instructions accompanying 
the AMC Jayson pajama call for hand 
washing with a mild soap in lukewarm 
water—a wholly impractical method. 
Such labels should be a warning sig- 
nal to the wary consumer that the dye 


or they when 


and water. 


used may not be quite as satisfactory 
as it should be. 
Although fabric 
many, most commonly used are cot- 
ton broadcloths, and 
cales. Broadcloth is a finely ribbed 
fabric having approximately twice as 
many warp as filling threads. Appar- 


possibilities are 


sateens, per- 


ently only medium and low counts are 
used in popular-priced pajamas, al- 
though broadcloths 
now widely used in men’s shirts. In 


high-count are 
the broadcloth pajamas tested thread 
count ranged from 141 x 60 down to 
the more common thread, counts of 
400 x 58. 

In percales, more balanced fabrics 
effect, a representative 
82 x 60. 


this lower count the fabric generally 


with no rib 
thread count is Because of 
has lower warp strength than broad- 
cloth. A cheaper fabric in every way, 
it is manufactured in huge quantities 
to be printed with various designs for 
use in many types of garments. In 
broadcloth the design is very often 
woven. 

Sateen is a cotton fabric character- 
ized by long floats of yarn on the 
surface, which produce the characteris- 
tic high luster. While it is often weaker 
than either 
sateen is preferred by some for its 
silk-like appearance, and perhaps for 
comfort, as its 
slip over the sheets with less friction. 
Only one pajama of the seldom-used 
oxford cloth, also a shirting fabric, 
was tested. 

Other available fabrics do not have 
any great degree of popularity. Cot- 
ton knits of the balbriggan type have 
not met with wide approval, in spite 
of the fact that they are especially 
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broadcloth or percale, 


smooth surface may 





absorbent, and therefore comfortable 
for those who are bothered by exces- 
sive perspiration. 

Many pajamas are still fastened 
around the waist with the old-style 
drawstring, unattached at any point. 
manufacturers tack the draw- 
string to the garment; others set into 
it a elastic to for 
slight adjustment. But so many im- 
have been made in the 
fastening that the draw- 
string, even thus refined, seems out- 
moded. One of the best designs found 
was in the Wilson Nobelt, which had 
a wide cotton knit band enclosing a 


Some 


section of allow 
prov ements 
waistband 


strip of very thin sheet rubber. 

Since promulgation of a commer- 
cial standard by the National Bureau 
of Standards, cutters of pajamas have 
definite minimum dimensions for siz- 
ing, regardless of variations in style. 
not 

account 


which com- 
pulsory, do not take 
possible shrinkage. The consumer may 
expect, standard measure- 
ments for the four recognized sizes. 
A (smallest), B, C and D. 

There are many factors which de- 
termine the quality of pajamas and 
insofar as possible they figure in the 


The standards, are 


into 


however. 


ratings. Strong fabric, good colorfast- 
ness, ample measurements and low 
shrinkage are mentioned above; also 
considered were the general character 
of the workmanship, the number of 
stitches per inch in the seams, the 
presence or absence of special fea- 
tures. One sample of each brand was 
tested in every instance and in a num- 
ber of instances additional samples 
were included. 


Best Buys 


(Jn approximate order of merit, 
price considered ) 
Universal (Universal Pajamas Corp., NYC). 
$1.55. Printed striped broadcloth. Collar- 
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less coat style. Adjustable buttoned 
waist with elastic inserts at sides. Strong 
fabric. Dimensions satisfactory. Work- 
manship good. Highest quality of those 
tested. 


Sears’ Royal Ascot (Sears-Roebuck). $1.45 
plus postage. Now being sent in place of 
Cat. No’s.—33D982 and —33D985, listed 
in present catalog. Printed broadcloth, 
rayon satin or cotton sateen trim. Notched 


lapel, coat style. Trousers have enclosed 


elastic insert at waist, with adjusting 
drawstring at back. Two snap fasteners 
at waistband closure. Garment of excel- 
lent quality. 
TruVal ‘(Tru Val Manufacturers, Inc., 
NYC). $1.35. Plain color broadcloth. 


Notched lapels, coat style. Waist adjust- 
Elastic 
Good 


workmanship. Trousers somewhat skimpy 


able by means of fasteners. 
} 


nserts at sides, 


snap 
Strong fabric. 
This garment is of only 
makes it a 


in dimensions. 
average quality, but 


“Best Buy.” 


price 


Pleetway (Stadium Manufacturing Co., 
NYC). $1.65. Printed striped broad- 
loth. Pull-over stvle without collar. But- 


toned waist with side button 


Pleetway 


adjustable, 


tabs and elastic side inserts. 


pajamas feature underarm expansion and 


balloon seats. Good fabric and workman- 


ship. Dimensions satisfactory. Good 


quality, 





Correction— 
Men's Suits 


peo Kuppenheimer suit (ot 2x1 ply 
yarns) rated in the November 
1939 Reports was sold by the re- 
tailer for $50, and listed at this 
price in the report. We are informed 
by the company that the regular price 
of this suit is $40. Since the ratings 
within the $30-and-up price group 
were in order of quality, the standing 
of the Kuppenheimer suit is un- 
changed. The company also manu- 
factures a suit of 2x2 ply yarns, which 
retails at $50. 
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Also Acceptable 


(In approximate order of quality) 


Wilson Faultless. Nobelt (Wilson Bros., 
NYC). $2.45. Printed striped broadcloth. 
Solid color, sateen trim. Notched lapel, 
coat style. Buttoned waist trousers. “No- 
belt” waistband of knit ribbed cotton 
fabric with enclosed sheet rubber. Good 


Conformed very 
Excellent 


fabric and workmanship. 
closely to standard dimensions. 
quality. 


Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity Co., NYC; pur- 
chased at J. C. Penney). $1.98. Woven 


striped broadcloth. Notched lapel, coat 
style. Trousers have unattached draw- 
string with elastic section. Strong fabric. 
Good workmanship. Dimensions satisfac- 
tory. Excellent quality. 

Manhattan (Manhattan Shirt Co., NYC). 
$2.50. Printed striped broadcloth. 


Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers have 
woven elastic waistband with two-position 
button closure at front. Good workman- 
ship and dimensions. Good quality. 


Phila- 


broad- 


‘arsity (purchased at Snellenburg’s, 
delphia). $1.95. Woven checked 
cloth. Notched lapel, coat style. 
adjustable buttoned 
Good 


Dimensions 


have waist and 


sers 
and 
correspond 


elastic inserts at sides. fabric 
workmanship. 


very closely to standard. Good quality. 


Fruit of the Loom (Ernest Simons Mfg. 
Co., NYC). $1.98. Printed striped per- 
cale. Notched lapel, coat style. Adjust- 
able waistband fastened with snap fasten- 

Elastic inserts at sides. Good fabric. 

Armhole and seat slightly skimped. Good 

workmanship. Good quality. 


ers, 


Kaylon (Kaylon, Inc. NYC).° $1.98. 
Paisley printed sateen. Notched lapel, 
coat style. Trousers have unattached 
drawstring with elastic section. Tensile 
strength of fabric a little low. Dimen- 
sions and workmanship good. Colorfast- 


ness toe light of red garment rather poor. 
Good quality. 


$2.50. Printed sateen. Notched 
Trousers have elastic 
webbing waistband. Adjustable buttoned 
front. fabric and workmanship. 
Shrinkage rather high, but fit still satis- 
factory after washing. Good quality. 
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Manhattan. 
lapel, coat style. 


Good 


Associated Merchandising 











Electric Shavers 


Sie publication of the report on 
electric shavers in the December 
issue, CU has been continuing accel- 
erated life tests on the various brands 
rated. Findings of these tests will be 
summarized in an early issue. 


Casco "75" 

Meanwhile, a note of warning 
should be given on the Casco “75,” 
manufactured by Casco Products 
Corp. Bridgeport, Conn. In _ the 
course of the tests, this shaver failed 
in a manner which might be haz- 
ardous to the user, and its rating is 
accordingly changed from “Accepta- 
ble” to “Not Acceptable.” 

Friction of the revolving cutter 
blade on the head of the shaver wore 
through the metal of the head, sev- 
ering the central part and throwing 
it off with such force as to make in- 
jury to a user likely. The sharp 
edges of the exposed revolving cut- 
ter, of the severed metal and the re- 
maining part of the head, would also 
constitute a hazard. 

Failure occurred after the shaver 
had been in operation for a period 
corresponding to about two years of 
actual use. It is the opinion of CU’s 
technicians after careful inspection 
that such failure is possible in any 
shaver of the same design and was 
not merely a fault in the particular 
shaver under test. The manufacturer 
claims to have corrected this hazard 
in shavers manufactured in the past 
12 months by the use of harder steel 
in the head. The shaver tested, how- 
ever, was obtained by the dealer in 
October. 


Model Numbers 

The three Remington Rand shavers 
rated in the December report should 
have been listed under the following 
complete model numbers: Rand 
Shaver Model C, No. 40, Remington 
Speedak Model A, No. 80, and Rem- 
ington Close-Shaver Model E, No. 27. 


New-Model Schicks 

Announcement of the new 1940 
Schick Dry Shavers was made after 
publication of the December ratings. 
An examination of them reveals no 
mechanical changes from the Schick 
shavers rated. 

A new addition for 1940 is a de- 
viee (which Schick calls “Whisk-it”) 
that retains whisker clippings in the 
shaver head until it is cleaned out. 
Formerly distributed at 75¢ by the 
Burns Mfg. Co. as a separate attach- 
ment for Schick shavers, this gadget 
is now owned by Schick and is no 
longer a separate accessory. 

The only difference in appearance 
between the 1940 Schick Captain and 
the 1939 model is a maroon plastic 
case instead of the black case for- 
merly supplied. 
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Corp.*). $2. Woven striped percale. Notched 
lapel, coat style. Trousers have attached 
drawstring with elastic section. Good 
workmanship and dimensions. Good 
quality. 

Jayson Super Whitehall (Artistic Shirt 
Co., NYC; available at Cooperative 
Distributors, NYC). $2.35. Solid color 
broadcloth. Notched lapel, coat style. 
Trousers have attached drawstring with 
elastic section. Fabric and workmanship 
good. Seat of garment skimpy. Good 
quality otherwise. 

BVD Feather Oxford (BVD Corp., NYC). 
$2. Printed striped oxford cloth. Notched 
lapel, coat style. Trousers have un- 
attached drawstring with elastic section. 
Good fabric, good workmanship. Dimen- 
sions skimped in armhole and _ seat. 
Shrinkage rather high. Average quality. 

Jayson. $1.65. Plain color percale. 
Notched lapels, coat style. Attached 
drawstring at waist. Dimensions skimped 
a little. 


Kaylon. $1.98. Printed striped percale. 
Notched lapels, coat style. Trousers have 
unattached drawstring with elastic sec- 
tion. Trousers skimped in seat. Average 
quality. 

Night Comfort (Night Comfort Garment 
Co., NYC). $2. Printed sateen. Notched 
lapel, coat style. Buttoned waist, elastic 
sections at side. Drawstring at back for 
adjustment. Fabric and workmanship 
good. Skimped in seat and armhole. 

AMC Jayson.’ $2. Printed sateen. Notched 
lapel, coat style. Trousers have attached 
drawstring with elastic section. Good fab- 
ric and workmanship. Shorter in length 
than standard minimum measurements, 
and shrinkage high. 


Van Heusen (Phillips-Jones Corp., NYC). 
2.45. Printed striped sateen. Notched 
lapel, coat style. Half belt with rayon 
tassels. Sections of belt stitched to side 
seams of coat. Trousers have unattached 
drawstring with elastic section. Fabric 
has rather low tensile strength. Dimen- 
sions good, workmanship careless, 


Pleetway. $2.95. Printed striped sateen. 
Notched lapel, coat style. Garment has all 
Pleetway features (see above). Fabric is 
very high count and of excellent appear- 
ance, but has rather low tensile strength. 
"Might not give good service. 


Simons’ Famous Sleepers (Ernest Simons 
Mfg. Co., NYC). $2.50. Printed striped 
sateen fabric. Fabric appears identical 
with that in Van Heusen at $2.45, rated 
above. Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers 
have elastic inserts at each side of waist- 
band. Adjustable buttoned closure. Rather 
low tensile strength. Workmanship good; 
dimensions skimped in back rise. 


Simons’ Famous Sleepers. $1.95. Striped 
printed percale. Solid color sateen trim. 
Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers have 


*Among the members of the AMC are 
Bloomingdale’s, NYC; Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn; Filene’s, Boston; Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia; J. L. Hudson, De- 
troit; Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Burdine’s, 
Miami; Thalhimer’s, Richmond; The Em- 
porium, San Francisco. 








More Radios 


. eeeury standard radio-phonograph 
combinations were put under test 
too late to be included in the report 
on combinations which appeared in 
the January Reports. These are now 
being tested by CU and ratings of 
them will appear in an early issue. 








Wilson 


Weldon 


Weldon 


attached drawstring with elastic section. 
Fairly good fabric, good workmanship. 
Colorfastness of green garment poor, of 
blue garment satisfactory. Measurements 
skimped in seat, armhole, and back rise. 


Horner (“House of Horner,” NYC). $2. 


Printed broadcloth, solid color broadcloth 
trim. Notched lapel, coat style. Adjust- 
able buttoned trouser front. Concealed 
elastic at sides of waist. Drawstring at 
back for adjustment. Colorfastness of 
light blue garment poor. Measurements 
skimped in length of coat and seat. 


TruVal. $1.65. Printed striped broadcloth. 


Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers have 
adjustable closure with snap fasteners. 
Concealed elastic at sides. Strong fabric, 
good workmanship. Trousers skimped in 
front rise and back rise. Shrinkage of 
fabric high. 


Faultless Nobelt. $3. Printed 
sateen. Notched lapel, coat style. Nobelt 
waistband as described under DWilson 
pajama above. Poor tensile strength. 
Colorfastness of blue and red print to 
washing poor. Dimensions and workman- 
ship good. 


Not Acceptable 


BYD. $1.98. Printed striped broadcloth. 


Notched lapel, coat style. Elastic webbing 
waistband. Adjustable button closure. 
Measurements skimped in armhole and 
seat. Shrinkage rather high. Below aver- 
age quality. 


Longwear (New Process Co.). $1.35 plus 


postage. Plain color percale. Notched 
lapel, pull-over model. Trousers have con- 
cealed elastic at each side with draw- 
string at back for adjustment. One but- 
ton at front closure. Fabric has low 
tensile strength. Measurements skimpy. 
Colorfastness of blue garment good, of 
gray garment poor. 


New Yorker (Lubin-Weeker 
Co.). $1.98. Solid color broadcloth with 
rayon trim. Notched lapel, coat style. 
Trousers have unattached drawstring with 
elastic section. Both fabric and trim of 
gray garment have poor colorfastness to 
washing. Fabric fades excessively in light. 
Measurements poor, shrinkage high. 


Pepperell Brigadier. $1.69. 
Printed striped percale Pepperell fabric. 
Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers have 
unattached drawstring with elastic sec- 
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tion. Low tensile strength. Skimped in 


armhole and seat. 
BVD. $1.98. Printed sateen. Notched lapel, 
coat style. Trousers have unattached draw- 
with Fabric and 
workmanship poor. Low tensile strength. 


string elastic section. 
Poor colorfastness to washing of red and 
blue print. Measurements of this garment 


were skimpy. 


Weldon 


sateen, 


Club $2.98. Printed 
solid Notched 


lapel, coat style. Trousers have unattached 


Lounge. 
color sateen trim. 
drawstring with elastic section. Fabric has 
low tensile strength. Poor colorfastness to 
washing of green garment. Measurements 
skimpy. 


Van Heusen Tropical. $1.95. Plain color, 
percale, solid trim. 
Notched lapel, coat style. Woven elastic 
Blue 


lightweight color 


waistband. 


tape garment has very 
poor colorfastness to both washing and 


light. Measurements poor. 


Varsity (purchased at J. C. Penney). $1.49. 
Solid color broadcloth, rayon taffeta trim. 
Notched lapel, coat style. Trousers have 
buttoned 
Fabric has low 


enclosed elastic at sides with 


closure at waist. tensile 


strength. Measurements in general were 


poor. 
Ward's Pleetway 


$1.29 or 2 


Nos. 356 13655 and 
5655 


Ward). 
for $2.49 plus postage. Cat. 
35C3660. Cat. No. 
5 advertised as 


(Montgomery 


percale print; 
Cat. No. —35C3660 as plain broadcloth. 
Actually, same fabric was used for both 
pajamas. It is a 


pe reale of low tensile 


strength and poor colorfastness. Measure- 


ments poor. 


de 


BRIMFULL 


sample was found to be slack- 


filled 
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Canned Foods 


Here are price and quality ratings of leading brands of canned 


spinach and of two types of canned pork and beans: those 


with tomato sauce and those—New England style—with molasses 





Pork & Beans 





S WITH other canned foods, pork 
A and beans canners have given 
free play to their imaginations and 
produced an almost incredible assort- 
ment of can sizes. It’s possible to 
get baked-beans in cans one ounce 
apart from 13 to 20 ounces, with a 
1514-ounce can thrown in for good 
After that there are minor 
gaps in the arithmetical lineup, but 
the confusion is obvious from the fact 
that between 13 and 31 ounces, there 
were 18 can sizes in the samples tested 
by CU. (For a discussion of attempts 
to standardize can sizes, see page 29.) 

Although baked beans is a tradi- 
tional American dish, it is in reality 
two separate dishes: pork and beans 
with tomato sauce; and New England- 
style beans with pork and molasses 
sauce. Beans with pork and tomato 
sauce are somewhat cheaper, but no 
respectable New Englander would even 
consider having them with his brown 
bread. 


measure, 


Government grades are, however, 
independent of regional prejudice, and 
so for both types, there are two grades: 
A and C. Substandard ratings are given 
to those which do not meet govern- 
ment specifications. Ratings are 
determined, for both types, on the 
basis of flavor, tenderness and texture, 
consistency and absence of defects. 

The accompanying table gives rat- 
ings of the two types of baked beans, 
based on tests made for CU by official 
graders in the U. S. Dep't of Agri- 
culture’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice. 








Spinach 





HE amount of spinach canned in 
T 1938 amounted to something over 
69 million cans—proof that canned 
spinach, though it never comes close 


to the flavor of the fresh-from-the-gar- 
den variety, is a lot easier to prepare. 
For buying spinach in cans eliminates 
that most tedious job of washing the 
sand out of spinach. It still remains 
to be seen whether the packers of 
quick-frozen foods can cut their prices 
enough to make it possible for the 
average housewife to get taste along 
with convenience. 

The spinach ratings on page 20 are 
based on tests made for CU by official 
graders in the U. S. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Scores are based on color, flavor, ab- 
sence of defects, tenderness, and tex- 
ture. 

CU’s buyers were asked to purchase 
the can size nearest one pound avail- 
able in the stores visited. Where 
smaller cans are listed, large cans 
would, in most cases, cost less per 


pound. 


Price and quality ratings of 
canned spinach and pork and 
beans will be found on the follow- 


ing page. 





TASTEWELL 
One sample was Substandard— 
in flavor 
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Canned Foods: Price and Quality Ratings 





Baked Beans 





cost COST 
LABEL PER PER 
WEIGHT CAN LB. 
BRAND AND PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR = (OZ.) (¢) (¢) 


Oven-Baked Beans with Pork 


SCORE 





Grade A 











Co-op (East. Co-op. Wholesale). 28 13 7.4 9 
Puritan (Maine Canned Foods)' 28 17 97 93 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser) 28 16 91 92 
B&M (Burnham & Morrill) . 28? 16 91 92 
Co-op (Nat'l. Co-op.) 28 13 7.4 913 
Grisdale (Gristede). . . 13 10 12.3 91 
Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack) . 13* 10 12.3 91 
Red & White (Red & White). 28 18 10.3 90 
Ferndell (Sprague, Warner) 18 15 13.4 90 
Royal Scarlet (R.C. Williams). 28 19 10.9 88 
Friend’s (Friend Bros.) 19 15 12.6 874 
Brown Crock (C ontinental 

Foods). . ; 16 10 10.0 853 
Beech-Nut (Beech- Nut). 16 12 12.0 985* 

Grade C 
Ann Page (A&P)...... 16 6 6.0 82 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch)..... 22 10 7.3 24 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.).... 28 15 8.6 81* 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz) 18 14 12.4 80 * 
Bean Hole (Van Camp's). 15%? 10 103 79 
Friend’s Yellow Eye . 19 12 10.1 £773 
Libby’s (Libby) 14 ® M38 Tt 
Phillips (Phillips) 23 ll er 

Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Grade A 
American Home (National Tea) 16 7 7.0 89 
Stokely’s (Stokely) 16 7 7.0 893 
Libby's Deep Brown 16 ll 11.0 7 
Blue & White (Red & White) . 16? 8 8.0 85 
Campbell’s (Campbell Soup) 16? 8 8.0 85* 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz) 18 12 10.7 85 

Grade C 
Naas Supreme (Naas Corp.). 16 5 5.0 84 
Ann Page (A&P).. 16 6 6.0 83 
Sweet Girl (National Tea) . , 16 7 7.0 83 
Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods). 22 10 7.3 @ 
Beech-Nut (Beech-Nut) ; 16 10 10.0 83 
Libby's. 16 8 8.0 82 
Crosse & Blackwell (Crosse & 

Blackwell) 7 15 14.1 8264 
Country Club (Kroger). 16? 6 6.0 81 
Swift (Swift). . 23 10 7.0 81 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Ww iiliams) . 16? 8 8.0 81 
Iona (A&P). x 16 5 5.0 80 
Freshpak (Grand U nion) . ee 16 6 6.0 80 
Ritter (P. J. Ritter)........ : 16 6 6.0 804 
Van Camp’s (Van Camp's). 16 7 7.0 80* 
Phillips (Phillips)............. 16 5 5.0 79 
Co-op (East. Co-op. Wholesale). 16 7 7.0 793 
White Swan (Waples-Platter).. 16? 6 6.0 78 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gal- 

PE. > owieadad akwees os oe 16 6 6.0 78 
Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff). . . ; 16 6 6.0 78 
Brimfull (H. A. Marr). . —— 6 6.0 78 
Armour’s Star (Armour)... .. . 22: 10 7.3 78 
Valamont (Nat'l.Fruit Canning) 31 10 5.2 TT 


Cost COST 


LABEL PER PER 

WEIGHT CAN LB. 
BRAND AND PACKER OR DISTRIBUTOR (OZ.) (¢) (¢) SCORE 
Gibbs (Gibbs). . 30 10 §.3 77 
White Rose (Seeman Bros.) 23 14 7 7 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) 22 15 10.9 773 
Bluebrook (Jewel Food Stores 16 5 5.0 76 
Miss Michigan (Fremont Can.) 31 10 5.2 SS5 
Tastewell (National Grocers) 20 10 8.0 SS5 


cans slack-filled. # Only 
flavor; ome or more cans 


2 One or more 
*Or 


1 Packed in glass and tins. 
one sample tested. * Quality variable 
Substandard. 





Spinach 
Grade A 





Co-op (Nat'l. Co-op., Inc.) . 27 1 8.3 94 
United (Hancock Nelson) 27 18 10.7 94 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch) 18! 15 13.3 92 
Good (Good Can. Corp.) 18 9 8.0 91 
Nugget (Frank M. Wilson) 15 9 96 9) 
Premier (F. H. Leggett) I5' 10 107 91 
S&W (Sussman, Wormser). 18 15 13.3 91 
Freshpak (Grand Union). . . 27 15 8.9 90 
Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs). 19 15 12.6 90 
Gibbs (Gibbs) . 18 9 8.0 892 
A&P (A&P) 18 11 98 89 
Grisdale (Gristede).. . . 27 19 11.3 89 
Del Monte (Calif. Pack. Corp.) 18 13 11.6 89? 
Tastewell (Nat'l. Groc.) 27 11 6.5 88 
Yellowstone (Paxton & Gal- 

lagher). . 27 15 8.9 83 
Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack) 27 14 8.3 87 
Pride of the Farm (Roberts) 18 10 8.9 87 
Stokely’s (Stokely)... .. 27 15 8.9 87 
Country Club (Kroger). . . ig? il 98 86? 
Nelson’s (Nelson Canning). . 183 9 8.0 85? 
Foote’s (D. E. Foote)... 18 10 8.9 85 

Grade C 

Phillips (Phillips)... .. 18 9 8.0 84? 
Brimfull (Kitchen Products) is 10 8.9 84 
White Rose (Seeman Bros. ) 27 16 95 84 
Iona (A&P).. 183 8 7.1 83 
Krasdale (A. Krasne)... . 27 17 10.1 83 
Red & White (Red & White). 27 18 10.7 83? 
Co-op (Central Co-op Whole- 

sale; purchased in Fla.). .. 27 16 9.5 82 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams) . 27 19 11.2 81 
Natalia (Griggs) . : 18 8 7.1 80 
Cherry Valley (Jewel Food) 18 10 8.9 80 
Yacht Club (Reid, Murdoch). . 18 13 11.5 80 
Colonial (Nat'l. Food Prod.) . 18 9 8.0 9 
Full O’Gold (Sutter). 10 10 16.0 79 
Lily of the Valley (Snider)... . 15 Se: 

Substandard 

Val Vita (Val Vita Food Prod.) 27 11 6.5 SS* 
Little Mill (Springdale Canning) 8 9 8.0 SS* 
Webster’s (G. L. Webster). lf 10 8.9 SS*4 
Libby’s (Libby)........ 18 is 11.6 §8S* 
Snider (Snider)......... 15 is 19.2 SS‘ 

1One can slack-filled. 7? Quality variable 3 Two cans slack-filled 


*One or more cans Substandard 
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Health and Vitamin D 


Vitamin D, which prevents and cures rickets, can be purchased 


in various forms and potencies; accompanying this report is a list 


of preparations most widely available, with cost comparisons 


ITAMIN D prevents and cures 
Vv rickets. That doesn’t sound very 
dramatic and it isn’t much of a peg 
on which to hang an advertising lay- 
out, but a generation of brilliant med- 
ical research is implicit in that sen- 
tence. It is a generation that has seen 
a great reduction in the occurrence of 
a disease which used to deform mil- 
lions of children, which now 
chiefly when poverty, crowded living 
conditions and absence of adequate 
health facilities conspire to deprive 
infants of sunshine or vitamin D. 


occurs 


The relation between sunshine and 
vitamin D 
years ago when it was demonstrated 
that ultra-violet rays of the sun, and 
fish oils were alike capable of pre- 
venting and curing rickets. Ultra-violet 
light was effective because it manufac- 
tured vitamin D in the skin; fish oils 
were effective because they were rich 
in the vitamin itself. 


became 


Familiar fish that are good natural 
sources of vitamin D are those which 
contain much body oil—salmon, tuna, 
sardines and herring (fresh or canned). 
Many times richer than these, how- 
ever, are the oils derived from the 
livers of the cod, halibut, burbot and 
percomorphi. Vitamin D is present in 
only negligible amounts in foods that 
commonly appear in an adequate diet. 
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The vitamin D of the many vitamin 
preparations on the market either is 
derived from natural fish-liver oils or 
is artificially produced by activating 
(through exposure to ultra-violet rays) 
ergosterol, a plant substance present 
in yeast. Activated ergosterol, when 
dissolved in a vegetable oil, is known 
as viosterol. 

Because it becomes rancid and loses 
some potency when exposed to air, 
cod-liver oil, most commonly used of 
the oils, should be bought in the 
original unbroken package. preferably 
in dark-colored bottles of 8 or 16 
ounces. The neck of the bottle should 
be wiped off and the bottle tightly 
stoppered after each use. All vitamin 
preparations, including capsules and 
tablets, should be kept in a dark, 
cool place, preferably in a refrigerator. 


HE disagreeable taste of cod-liver 
Tit, the danger of lipoid pneumonia 
resulting when the oil is forced on a 
struggling infant and the need of some 
infants for preparations of higher 
potency, were responsible for the de- 
velopment and use of other prepara- 
tions many times more potent than 
cod-liver oil and therefore admin- 
istrable in smaller amounts. Thus the 
dose of a cod-liver oil concentrate or 
halibut-liver oil with viosterol or 


oleum percomorphum is measured in 
drops as compared to the teaspoonful 
doses of cod-liver oil. 

Meantime fortification of foods such 
as breads. cereals and candies with 
vitamin D has been deplored, except 
in the case of milk, by every respon- 
sible medical authority. By its per- 
formance, milk has won recognition 
as the best food carrier of vitamin D. 
These types are now recognized: 

1. Irradiated milk—produced by 
of the milk to ultra-violet 
light; contains 135 U.S.P.* units per 
quart. 


ex posure 


2. “Metabolized” or yeast milk— 
made by feeding cows irradiated yeast; 
contains at least 400 U.S.P. units per 
quart. ; 

3. Fortified or “Vitex” milk—made 
by emulsifying the milk with viosterol 
or a fish-liver oil concentrate; has a 
potency of at least 400 U.S.P. units per 
quart. 

1. Evaporated milks of the irradi- 
ated or fortified types having at least 
135 or 400 units, respectively, per 
quart, after proper dilution. 

5. Dried milks and milk mixtures 
containing cod-liver oil or other sources 
of vitamin D prepared for infant feed- 
ing. 

The irradiated milks containing 135 
units per quart do not offer com- 
plete protection against rickets. Those 
containing 400 units, although this 
number is less than the amount usually 
prescribed for infants, are adequate, 
since the quality is so well dispersed in 
the milk and so completely absorbed by 
the body that it appears to afford 
complete protection. 

It is unfortunate that the cost of 
fortified or metabolized milk puts it 
beyond the reach of millions of in- 
fants and children who need it, es- 
pecially since viosterol and irradiated 
yeast can be made very cheaply. There 
would seem to be no valid reason why 
milk producers could not turn out a 
cheap vitamin D milk for consumers. 
At present cod-liver oil, viosterol and 
fish-liver oil concentrates are cheaper 
sources of vitamin D. 


* Vitamin potencies are measured in units, 
and each of the known vitamins has its own 
units. Vitamin D is measured in U. S, Phar- 
macopeia (U.S.P.) units which are the same 
as International Units, adopted by an inter- 
national committee of scientists. Beginning 
July 1, 1940, the requirement of the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia for cod-liver oil will be that 
it contain not less than 85 units of vitamin 
D and 850 units of vitamin A per gram. 
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In the absence of any other data, the calculations in this 
table are based on statements of potency made on the label by 
the manufacturer. Since there is greater need for vitamin D than 
for vitamin A, costs have been estimated only in terms of 1,000 

of 

« a a 

$z< Sz wz 

“eo v5 es 

zee zee 68s 

BRAND 552 7. Ga 
Cod-Liver Oils—Plain and Fortified 

EE a a 2,250 260 0.4 

Montgomery Ward’s Super Rich 2,100 250 0.4 

Sears-Roebuck’s High oncamee 2,100 250 0.4 

Squibb’s. Dine wg ita 1,800 260 0.7 

yal $s Super D. 1,800 325 0.7 

ontgomery Ward's Regular. 600 85 0.9 
Parke, Davis & Co. Standardized 2,000 250 0.9 
NE arse ns keke 1,500 100 oa 
Mead’s Standardized. .. . 1,800 175 1.4 
Patch’s Flavored........ 850 85 4.3 

Fish-Liver Oils with Viosterol 
Mead’s Fortified with Perco- 

morph- _ 2 6,000 850 0.7 
Macy’s Halibut & Viosterol. 50,000 10,000 0.5 
Montgomery Ward’s Super Rich 

Cod & Viosterol............. 2,100 400 0.5 
Stearn’s Halibut & Viosterol. .. 65,000 10,000 0.5 
Macy’s Cod & Viosterol... . 2,250 100 0.6 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 

Viosterol....... 65,000 10,000 0.6 
Sears-Roebuck’s Approved Hali- 

but & Viosterol.............. 65,000 1,000 0.6 
Abbott’s Haliver & Viosterol 44,800 10,000 1.0 
Mead’s Viosterol & Halibut. 44,800 10,000 1.0 
Parke, Davis & Co. Haliver & 

Viosterol . 44,800 10,000 1.0 
Squibb’s Halibut & Viosterol.. 44,800 10,000 1.0 
Abbott’s Cod & Viosterol.. . 1,500 100 1.2 
Mead’s Cod & Viosterol. 1,800 100 3 
— Davis & Co. Cod & Vios- 

| ie 2,000 400 1.2 
Squibb’s Cod & Viosterol. . .. 2,100 300 1.3 
Other Fish-Liver Oils With and Without 
Concentrates 
Macy’s Natural Vitamin Oil. . 60,000 8,500 0.4 
Sears-Roebuck’s Cod-Halibut.. 4,200 7 0.4 

Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 

7 a rrr 59,000 5,500 0.6 
Mead’s Oleum Percomorphum. . 60,000 8,500 0.7 
Squibb’s Cod-Halibut.......... 3,600 . 520 0.8 
Stearn’s Cod Concentrate... .. 58, 800 5,880 0.8 
McKesson’s Halibut & Vitamin 

ad. ed al ade oo ate we oe 59,000 5,500 2.0 
Stearn’s Halibut, Plain. . 59,000 1,000 2.4 
Macy’s Cod Concentrate... . 48,000 3,400 2.5 
Macy’s Halibut, Plain. . 50,000 850 2.5 
Smaco Carotene & Vitamin D in 

CS a Sy gid bie ae 2,000 250 3.2 
Mead’ s Compound adind Oleum 

cenendinen. és 780 110 3.6 
Montgomery Ward’ s Halibut, 

is es ee tee a en's 4 6 56,000 77 3.8 
I. V.C. Halibut Plain... 50,000 540 4.4 
Lederle’s Vi-Delta. 640 85 4.5 
Abbott's Haliver, Plain... 50, 000 540 6.1 
Mead’ s Halibut. . . 50,000 540 6.1 
Squibb’s Halibut, Plain. 50 , 000 540 6.1 
McKesson’s Halibut, Plain... . 50, 000 540 8.7 

Vitamin D Only—Viosterol in Oil 
Montgomery Ward’s.... 10,000 0.35 
Sears-Roebuck’s Approved... 10, 000 0.35 





Vitamins A and D Preparations 


units of vitamin D, which is about the average dose. As may be 
expected, cost per unit is less in the larger sizes. Costs arc 
estimated here on the basis of the larger sizes as they arc 
currently sold in New York City drug and department stores. 





BRAND 


UNITS OF 
VITAMIN A 
PER GRAM 


UNITS OF 
VITAMIN D 
PER GRAM 


COST OF 


1,000 UNITS OF 
VITAMIN D (¢) 





I. V. C. (A. R. P. 1. Process) . 
Macy’s (A. R. P. 1. a. 
ae Ss. a ' 
Abbott's. baka 
Ee 
Parke, Davis & Co.. = 
BE a iciant dart te sin aiceses 


Capsules and Tablets * 


Montgomery Ward’s Cod & 
Viosterol Tablets............. 
Macy’s Vitamins A & D Tablets.. 
Macy’s Halibut & Viosterol Cap- 
ts Oss a Oe 
Macy’s Natural Vitamin Oil C ‘ap- 
Sa ee rear 
Squibb’s Navitol Capsules... ... 
alter’s Concentrate Tablets. . 
Lilly’s Hepicoleum Globules.... . 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 
Viosterol Capsules........ 
Sears-Roebuck’ $ Halibut & Vios- 
tersol Capsules........... 
a ~ gama Ward’s Cod Tab- 
| ART aE Sa ee 
White's Cod Concentrate YVablets 
Macy’s Cod Fortified Tablets... . 
Montgomery Ward’s Halibut & 
Natural Vitamin D Capsules. 
Stearn’s Halibut & Viosterol and 
other Fish-Oil Capsules. 

Mead’s Percomorphum Capsules 
Sears - Roebuck’ A Halibut & 
Natural Vitamin D Capsules. 
Upjohn’s Super D eleostol 

Dc cagcens nes’ een ae 
Abbott’s Haliver & V lesterell 
SRR RRR ES ee 
Mead’. $ Viosterol & Halibut el 

ES earree 
Parke, Davis & Co. Haliver & 
Viosterol Capsules............ 
Squibb’s Halibut & Viosterol 
Piiacknns pavihbeesess 


” gules En ie SCRE a, nee 
Parke, Davis & Co. Natola. 
Squibb’s Adex Tablets... .... 
— s Cod Concentrate Tab- 


a 


sules 
Walter’s A & D Perles........ 
I. V.C..Halibut & Vitamin D 


| Se ie ea 
Macy’s Cod Concentrate Perles. . 
Sears-Roebuck’s Cod Capsules. . 
ig are Super D Perles........ 
- C. Halibut Capsules. ...... 
Stearn’s Halibut Capsules. ..... 


* Units of Vitamins A and D are given per capsule or 


instead of per gram. 


3,140 
3,300 


8,500 
13,300 
9,400 
1,440 
8,500 
11,050 


10,000 


10,000 


8,500 
13,300 


10,000 
8,500 
8,500 
8,500 
8,500 
8,500 

10,000 

10,000 
9,400 
3,000 
3,150 


10,260 
3,138 


10,000 


2,500 
8,125 
2,500 
9,600 
10,000 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


945 
660 


1,700 
1,850 
1,700 
628 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
314 
315 


945 


1,700 
1,850 


1,000 
1,200 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,000 
1,000 


940 
160 


cooocoo 


~lelelel 


—~ sm 
~~ 
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LTHOUGH rickets occurs but rarely 
A after the second year of life, 
many physicians recommend _ that 
children should receive through adoles- 
cence a vitamin D preparation (par- 
ticularly during the Winter months 
when they are not exposed to sun- 
shine), in order to promote the fullest 
utilization of calcium and phosphorous 
in the diet and as an aid to the main- 
tenance of sound teeth (see CU Re- 
ports, November 1939). Pregnant and 
nursing mothers also require a vitamin 
D supplement. 

Whether other adults should have a 
supplement of vitamin D is not known. 
The requirements of normal adults for 
vitamin D appear to be met by ex- 
posure to sunshine in Summer months; 
the vitamin is manufactured in the 
skin, stored and then utilized later. 
In some states of ill health, in con- 
valescence from a prolonged or severe 
illness and perhaps in elderly people, 
a vitamin D supplement may be useful. 

The dosage, however, must be de- 
termined by a physician. /ndiscrimi- 
nate dosing with vitamin preparations 
containing vitamin D may lead to per- 
manent injury. Ordinary doses (about 
1,000 units or less) won’t do any harm, 
but when the dosage goes many times 
beyond that amount, disease of the 
heart, blood vessels and kidneys may 
result. 

The consumer should beware of 
claims made for vitamin D products 
by advertising. Vitamin D, in no mat- 
ter what form, will not prevent or 
cure colds, improve the complexion, 
relieve fatigue or sexual weakness, or 
cure skin diseases or rheumatism. 

The'choice of a suitable preparation 


of vitamin D is difficult not only for ° 


the consumer but also for the physi- 
cian. There are hundreds of products 
on the market, with new ones appear- 
ing every month, and only those sold 
in interstate commerce are subject 
to checking by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

In 1937, tests by the F&DA on 34 
shipments of vitamin prodacts showed 
that 24 did not have the vitamin poten- 
cies their labels claimed, or fell be- 
low the official U. S. Pharmacopeia 
standard. A number were otherwise 
misbranded or adulterated. Last year 
the number of preparations con- 
demned was lower. It is unfortunate, 
however, that the F&DA does not get 
enough funds from Congress to do 
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thoroughly the expensive and time- 
consuming job of checking the hun- 
dreds of preparations on the market. 

There is no evidence that the many 
products sold within State limits, and 
hence not subject even to the limited 
supervision of the F&DA, are ade- 
quately assayed and checked as to 
potency. It would seem best, therefore, 
for consumer and physician alike to 
choose a preparation from among 
those sold in interstate commerce, of 
which an extensive list appears on 
page 22. 


7 first rule for consumers in 
choosing a vitamin preparation is 
to know which vitamins are necessary. 
If prevention of rickets is the aim, a 
cod-liver oil, plain or fortified with an- 
other fish-liver oil, is the best buy 
because of cheapness, and because 
the vitamins are so well dispersed as 
to provide better absorption in the 
body than is likely with the more con- 
centrated ‘vitamin preparations. If 
treatment of rickets is the aim, the 
physician may find that a more potent 
preparation than cod-liver oil is 
needed. 

Viosterol in oil is the cheapest of 
the more potent vitamin D preparations 
but a fish-liver oil with viosterol while 
slightly more expensive, is also rich 
in vitamin A, which the rachitic child 
may need in larger doses than usual. 

Cod-liver oils with malt have usually 
less than 75 units of vitamin D per 
gram and therefore are uneconomical 
for the child who requires an average 
dose of the vitamin. Mint-flavored cod- 


liver oils, no more expensive than the 
plain cod-liver oil, are also available. 

The plain cod-liver oils will also 
furnish a supplement of vitamin A 
which, in addition to the vitamin A 
derived from foods will be adequate 
for the ordinary needs of the child. 
If a larger supplement of vitamin A 
is needed—and such instances are few 
—the best buys are the mixed liver 
oils such as cod- and halibut-liver oil, 
oleum percomorphum or cod-liver oil 
concentrates. 

Most infants and children can take 
cod-liver oil in teaspoonful doses with- 
out difficulty. When there is difficulty 
in taking it, however, a concentrated 
preparation administrable in drop 
dosages may be necessary: a fish-liver 
oil with viosterol or with a high con- 
centration of vitamin D. 

The capsules and tablets are more 
expensive preparations. Because the 
vitamins are also highly concentrated 
and thus less readily absorbed by the 
body than the vitamins in cod-liver 
oils, intake of a larger number of units 
is necessary, which adds to their cost. 
Their main virtue, convenience in tak- 
ing, is desirable only in those few 
instances where an adult requires a 
special supplement of vitamin A or 
D or both. 

“Shot-gun” or multiple vitamin 
preparations containing other vitamins 
as well as vitamins A and D are even 
more expensive, and should not be 
purchased if there is a need only for 
vitamins A and D. The use and choice 
of multiple vitamin preparations will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 


Coughs from Colds 


Some plain facts on how and how not fo treat them 


U HAS frequently pointed out that 
C a cough is a symptom of many 
disorders, some of them serious; that 
relief from a cough is obtained only 
by treatment of the underlying dis- 
order and that a proprietary cough 
remedy is no substitute for medical 
care. 

Partly as a result of activity by 
the Food & Drug Administration and 
the Federal Trade Commission, under 
the new laws, the most extravagant 
claims for cough remedies are no 
longer seen. Remedies in interstate 


commerce are promoted now chiefly 
for “coughs resulting from colds.” 
The advertisers give ground grudg- 
ingly, though, and consumer protec- 
tion suffers accordingly. In poster 
advertisements of Rem, for example, 
“Coughs” comes out in enormous type 
while “resulting from colds” appears 
in small letters beneath or off to one 
side. 

More to the point, it is frequently 
impossible for anyone but a doctor 
to determine whether a cough comes 
from a cold or from some other, per- 
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Reports to Come 


HE article on health insurance, 
scheduled for this issue of the 
Reports, has been postponed until 
the March issue. It will contain a 
discussion of disability and sickness 
insurance, with an analysis of insur- 


ance policies provided by private 
companies, medical societies, and 
cooperatives. 


Also scheduled for early publica- 
tion is a report summarizing the re- 
sults of CU's investigations on the 
subject of “Pork and Trichinosis.” 
In view of recent disclosures by 
medical researchers of the great pre- 
valence of trichinosis, this series 
should prove both valuable and 
timely. 











haps more serious ailment. Many peo- 
ple who believe they suffer from 
frequent colds, with a resulting cough, 
actually suffer from attacks of sinus- 
itis, infections of the nasal passages 
or allergic disorders of the respira- 
tory passages. 

The most important hazard in cough 
remedies, even with the milder adver- 
tising claims now made, is that they 
give a sense of false security while 
diseases of the lungs or heart mas- 
querade as congestion of the nose and 
throat with accompanying or ensuing 
cough. 

A cough lasting from one to three 
weeks, it is true, often follows an 
attack of the common cold. It is the 
opinion of many doctors that this 
cough could often be avoided if nose 
drops were not used. One of the most 
thorough and recent studies of nasal 
medication was that done by Drs. 
Walsh and Cannon of the University 
of Chicago. They say: “Heretofore 
physicians have assumed that even 
if such preparations [nose drops] did 
little if any good, they did at least 
no harm. Recent observations of the 
effects of various drugs on the nasal 
mucosa and in the lungs following 
nasal application, however, have 
proved this idea to be erroneous.” 

The doctors performed a series of 
experiments which, together with clin- 
ical observations, showed that medi- 
cated oils and antiseptic and astringent 
solutions used for treatment of colds 


1“The Problem of Intranasal Medica- 
tion,” by Theodore E. Walsh, M.D., and 
Paul R. Cannon, M.D., Annals of Otology, 
Rhinology and _ Laryngology, September 
1938. 
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may go directly from the upper res- 
piratory passages (nose and throat) 
to the lungs, there causing moderate 
to serious damage. Lipoid pneumonia, 
as CU has repeatedly warned, is the 
gravest of the complications resulting 
from the use of mineral-oil nose drops. 
But infections of the bronchial 
tubes and lungs may also result from 
the use of nose drops with or without 
mineral oil. And it is possible that 
a great deal of the coughing that fol- 
lows a cold would be avoided if no 
nose drops of any kind were used. 


NOTHER recent study also warns 
A against nose drops. Dr. Arlie V. 
Bock and his associates treated 1,667 
cases of “colds” among Harvard stu- 
dents from September 1935 to March 
1938. Their conclusions: 


Common sense treatment of acute 
upper respiratory infections, including 
the common cold, with or without 
fever, requires bed care, a return to the 
_— established by Hippocrates. 
ime, trouble and money will often be 
saved by the early institution of this 
method. . . . The main principle of 
treatment should be rest. We believe 
that energetic local treatment produces 
irritation of the nasopharyngeal mem- 
branes [nose and throat] often prolong- 
ing the course. We do not advise the 
use of sprays, nose drops containing 
ephedrine, adrenalin packs in the nose, 
or painting the throat with argyrol or 
[antiseptic] dyes.2 


The doctors found that fewer com- 
plications, such as bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, ear infections, sinusitis, and 
other infections occurred when this 
plan was followed than when other 
plans involving the use of nose drops 
were followed. The Vick’s “Cold 
Control” Plan, heavily advertised, 
makes the use of nose drops contain- 
ing mineral oil the chief feature of 
treatment. All medical evidence shows 
that while this plan promotes profits 
for Vick’s, it does not promote health 
for the consumer. 

If you do get a cough following a 
cold, hot drinks, steam inhalations 
and perhaps a candy drop (any ordi- 
nary hard sugar candy such as lemon 
drops) will do as much as any adver- 
tised cough remedy. If these measures 
do not give relief, neither will a pro- 
prietary cough preparation. A doc- 
tor’s care should then be sought. 





2“Clinical Observations, Complications, 
and Treatment of Acute Upper Respiratory 
Tract Infections,” by Arlie V. Bock, M.D., 
Annals of Internal Medicine, September 
1938. 





The Docket 


Notes on government actions 
against misleading advertising, 
false claims, dangerous products 


, ane following cases are selected 
from scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, 

Unless otherwise stated, actions in- 
volving violations of the Food. Drug 
and Cosmetic Act refer to individual 
shipments only. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Calox Tooth Powder. McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., has been ordered to 
cease representing in its advertise- 
ments, directly or by implication, 
that the use of Calox tooth powder 
will assure teeth that are white, clear 
and sparkling, or as beautiful as those 
of movie stars; that movie stars em- 
ploy Calox tooth powder to the ex- 
clusion of all other dentifrices; that 
its use will prevent film on teeth, or 
decay, or remove stains other than 
ordinary surface stains. The company 
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is also directed to cease representing 
that the sodium perborate in its prod- 
uct will keep gums firm and healthy; 
that tooth powder is more effective in 
cleansing and polishing teeth than 
toothpaste; and other similar repre- 
sentations. 

For CU’s rating of Calox tooth 
powder and the use of sodium perbo- 
rate in dentifrices, see December 1939 


Reports. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Olive Oil (Agash Refining Corp.). 
The government won an important 
victory when a jury sitting before 
Judge W. Calvin Chesnut in U. S. 
District Court in Baltimore held that 
olive oil shipped by the Agash Corp. 
was adulterated in that it contained 
teaseed oil. 

The Food & Drug Administration 
first began to suspect adulteration of 
olive oil with teaseed oil in 1936, 
when it discovered that imports of tea- 
seed oil had taken a sudden jump the 
previous year, with no visible teaseed 
oil market. Subsequent investigation 
proved that the adulterated olive oil 
business had reached huge propor- 
tions. The Administration encountered 
great difficulty in prosecuting, how- 
ever, because no reliable chemical 
method of detecting the adulteration 
was known. Cottonseed oil, which un- 
til then had been the most commonly 
used adulterant, could be detected 
readily, but teaseed oil, because of its 
close chemical resemblance to olive 
oil, presented a new problem. The 
problem was solved when J. Fitelson, 
analyst for the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, devised a “colorimetric” 
test which has proved to be reliable. 


Benaris. The label of this medic- 
inal preparation bore false and fraud- 
ulent curative and therapeutic claims. 
Analysis showed that the article con- 
sisted essentially of mineral oil, cam- 
phor, and ephedrine. The many ail- 


ments against which this product 
claimed to be_ effective included 
coughs, sinusitis, bronchitis, hay 


fever, sore throat, sleeplessness, con- 
gestion of the ear drums, blurred 
vision, nose bleeding, and pains in 
the sides and heart. When no claim- 
ant appeared, judgment of condemna- 
tion was entered and the product was 
ordered destroyed. 
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One Milk Grade 


New York City's Board of Health has voted to 


sanction only one grade of milk; this article 


analyzes the proposed change, long urged by CU 


N THE May 1936 issue of the Reports 
I (Volume I, Number 1) appeared 
this statement: “. . . The results of the 
tests [of New York City milk] show 
that, despite the contrary statements 
by milk companies, the samples of 
Grade A and of Grade B milk were al- 
most identical—certainly not different 
enough to justify the three-cent price 
difference between them.” 

And in the November 1939 issue, in 
a report summarizing results of new 
tests, appeared this: “. . . The simple 
facts disclosed by CU’s tests of New 
York milk were that differences be- 
tween Grade A and Grade B, as they 
reach the consumer, were not much 
more important than the differences 
between two udders. . . . There seems 
to be no reason why a single grade, 


‘replacing both A and B, could not 


reach the present Grade A sanitary 
standards without over-reaching the 
present Grade B prices.” 

On January 9, 1940, the New York 
City Board of Health voted to abandon 
the two-grade system of milk now in 
use, and, after September 1, 1940, to 
sanction only one health grade. 
Promptly Mayor La Guardia—in volu- 
ble support of the Board of Health 
ruling—urged Grade A-buying New 
Yorkers to switch at once to Grade B 
since it is just as good, and save the 
three cents per bottle, until the change 
is made on September 1 to one grade 
of milk. 

CU commends the Board of Health’s 


wise action, the Mayor’s sensible ad- 


vice, and begs leave to voice a quiet 
“We told you so.” And since anything 
that affects the New York City milk 
market, largest in the world, is likely 
to have general repercussions, CU here 
analyzes the change not only for its 
members in New York City, but for 
those who live in the rest of the coun- 
try as well. 

Members living in cities where two 
grades of milk are sold may want to 
urge their local Boards of Health to 
consider applying the precedent that 
New York-has set. 


D™ warnings have been issued to 
New Yorkers by milk distributors 
that the proposed change will increase 
the price of all milk—already at its 
highest level since 1931—in New York 
City. The Board of Health has also 
been accused of “lowering American 
standards” and “removing freedom of 
choice” from consumers. 

In answer, New York City health 
officials have patiently reiterated that 
they are simply raising the legal re- 
quirements for milk to meet present 
commercial practice. More than 85% 
of Grade B milk now sold in New York 
meets the present post-pasteurization 
standards set by law for Grade A. 

Grade B milk forms the large bulk 
of milk consumed. Grade A has shown 
a steady decline in volume during the 
last few years, as Grade B has im- 
proved and as the price difference has 
begun to mean something to more and 
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more families. Thousands of “Grade 
A” families, compelled to economize, 
have turned to Grade B, and have con- 
tinued to drink it. Consumer organiza- 
tions (and particularly the Milk Con- 
sumers Protective Committee, founded 
on CU’s initiative three years 
ago) have repeatedly pointed out the 
insignificant gap the two 
grades in quality and safety. 

Since almost all Grade B milk is 
better than the law requires and since 
most of the milk consumed is Grade B, 
the only for a 
health officer was to raise the legal 
standard of milk to meet general com- 
mercial practice, and to insist that 
all milk sold in New York City meet 
this raised standard. 

In effect, the Board of Health has 
said to the milk industry: “We're not 
going to police two health grades of 
milk, Our job is to set sensible stand- 
ards of safety and purity for all milk, 
and see to it that they’re complied 
with.” The suggestion has been made 
that the milk companies be permitted 
to distribute a special higher butter- 
fat milk, to be sold at a higher price. 
While theoretically such a procedure 
would seem to be desirable, in prac- 
tice there are many strong arguments 
against it, and the whole question 
requires a great deal of study before 
a recommendation can be made. 


some 


between 


logical conclusion 


Financial inducements to farmers 
for higher butterfat content are by no 
means ruled out. Such inducements, 
moreover, are not within the province 
of the Board of Health; they are ar- 
rangements made between distributors 
and producers, and there is no reason 
why a change to one grade should dis- 
rupt such trade practices. (It may be 
pointed out, in passing, that the wide- 
spread belief that high butterfat milk 
is desirable for infants goes against 
most medical advice. Mother’s milk 
is relatively low in butterfat, too much 
of which upsets an infant’s stomach.) 


So it is impossible to find justifica- 
tion for the threatened price increase. 
Distributors or producers of less than 
15% of the present Grade B milk 
supply must improve the quality and 
safety of their product. But, since 
some 85% of Grade B milk already 
meets this higher standard, that seems 
only fair. 


In a purely competitive market, if 
the facts were known, this milk would 
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NEARLY FOUR YEARS AGO 


. in its first issue, CU pointed out 
the insignificant difference between 
Grade A and Grade B milk in New 

York City 


normally either be shoved off the 
market or be brought up to prevailing 
standards. Certainly consumers should 
not be asked to pay a higher price for 
all milk because handlers or producers 
of a small fraction of it have been 
getting away with an inferior product 
and are now being forced up to par. 


Along with the change from two 
grades to one, the Dep't of Health in- 
tends to put through a long overdue 
improvement in the capping of glass- 
bottled milk. The present plug caps 
in use on Grade B bottles in New York 
City are dirt traps: caps which curl 
over the lip of the bottle and protect 
the pouring area from contamination, 
are an obvious improvement which 
should have been made long ago for 
all milk bottles. 

These improved caps, in general use 
in many small towns throughout New 
York State and in other States, are the 
sort of important though inexpensive 
change that can be expected as the 
result of normal technological progress 
in an industry. And consumers may 
well suspect that the present’ inefficient 
caps are still being used for Grade B 
milk to differentiate it from Grade A, 
rather than for economic necessity. The 
extra cost of the improved type, in any 
event, could hardly be enough to jus- 
tify a price increase. 

Mayor La Guardia and Health Com- 
missioner John L. Rice have been firm 





in their assurance that there will be no 
price rise. The public should back 
them up in their determination. 


Details of the proposed requirements 
for the single grade are lacking, and 
therefore final judgment must be re- 
served. The standards are to be set 
after a of with 
dealers, producers, and consumers. If 
irrationally exacting standards were 
set, someone would have to foot the 
bill—and only one guess need be made 
as to who that 


series conferences 


would be. However, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
Dep't of Health intends to take such 


drastic and uncalled-for action. 


HY, then, all the hullabaloo that 

the distributors have raised? Why 
their frantic advertising in New York 
The reason lies 
where than in fears for the “American 
standard of living.” or of increased 
expense. 

New York City Grade A milk is 
largely in the hands of two companies 
—Sheffield Farms and Borden’s Farm 
Products. But it isn’t just Grade A 
milk. It’s Sheffield’s “Sealect-Grade A” 
and Borden’s “Golden Crest-Grade A.” 
These brands always sell at the same 
price. The competition between them 
is on “service” and “sales appeal.” 
Both brands are heavily advertised. 
They're hard to get in the stores. If 
you want them, you are practically 
compelled to get them home-delivered. 
Advertisements, radio programs, white- 


newspapers ? else- 


coated laboratory technicians, sacro- 
sanct “Science,” Bossie Borden and 
her playful cleanly antics—all these 
are constantly brought to bear on the 


mind of the public. 

This “differentiation of product,” as 
the economists call it, can take various 
forms: it can take the form of actual 
physical properties, but it can also 
take the form of a mere ballyhooed 
idea. Once the idea takes hold, the 
brand has its own little monopoly 
safely established. Babies cease being 
plain milk drinkers; they become 
“Borden babies” or “Sheffield babies.” 

One-Grade-Milk backed by Dep't of 
Health authority tends to break down 
this brand hold. Milk becomes just 
milk again, instead of being “Sealect” 
or “Golden Crest” or “Liquid Gold.” 

The milk companies doubtless feel 
that “Liquid Gold” is worth fighting 
for. Consumers will not agree. 
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There Ought to be a Law... 


by RACHEL LYNN PALMER 


Patman Bill—Pro & Con 


ITH Congress again in session, 
W Mr. Wright Patman will undoubt- 
edly press for action on his pet piece 
of legislation—H.R. 1—which, if 
enacted, would impose such heavy 
taxes on chain stores as to make the 
existence of many of them impossible. 
Giving him vigorous support will be 
the National Ass’n of Retail Druggists, 
the National Retail Grocers Ass'n, 
the U.S. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass’n. 

Lined up against the bill will be the 
powerful American Farm Bureau, the 
National Vegetable 
and other farm organizations sympa- 


Growers’ Ass’n 
thetic to the chains probably because 
they have pushed the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses. Its opponents may also 
include the American Federation of 
Labor. 

In view of possible forthcoming ac- 
tion on the Patman bill, especially 
timely is the publication this month 
by the Public Affairs Committee (30 
Rockefeller Plaza, NYC) of “The 
Chain Store—Pro and Con,” a book- 
let prepared by Helen Dallas of the 
Institute for Consumer Education. 

Studies by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1933, cited in the booklet, 
showed that chain-store prices for a 
variety of products—groceries, drugs, 
dry goods, automobile accessories— 
were substantially lower than those 
charged by independents. Since that 


time, because in part of price-fixing. 


laws, the margin has narrowed, but 
chain prices on groceries, for example. 
are still approximately 7% lower than 
those of independents. 

Chain-store foes say these lower 
prices are possible because the chains 
pay lower wages. According to Miss 
Dallas, what little evidence is available 
indicates that chains and independents 
pay approximately the same wages. 
The lower prices of the chains are pri- 
marily made possible by the chain sys- 
tem of distribution—buying directly 
from the manufacturer and producer, 
buying and selling in large quantities, 
and selling on a cash-and-carry basis. 

A charge against the chains which 
deserves some serious consideration is 
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that they are monopolies. On the face 
of it, only in one field—variety mer- 
chandise—do the chains appear to 
have monopoly status. But the question 
cannot be so lightly dismissed. 

As a case in point, competition be- 
tween the grocery chains appears to be 
keen, but the effectiveness of this com- 





petition may be doubted in light of the 
huge profits the chains have made on 
their investments—1714% each year 
from 1929 through 1935. Certainly the 
problem of the centralization of eco- 
nomic control in the hands of a few is 
a grave one. And just as certainly, the 
consumer interest makes it imperative 
that any monopolistic trend of the 
chains be curbed. 

But the Patman bill is not the 
proper instrument with which to do it. 
Monopoly consists not in bigness alone, 
but in the control of a given market 
























































Current Legislation Affecting Consumers 
BILL PURPOSE STATUS COMMENT 
S. 204 (King);| To repeal Miller-Tydings | In House & Action improbable until afte 
companion Fair-Trade Enabling Act Senate Judi- | Federal Trade Commission 
bill which permits manufactur- | ciary Comms. | completes investigation of 
H.R. 2714 | ers, under State Fair-Trade effect of fair-trade legis- 
(Celler). Acts, to set retail prices lation on prices. 
for their products. 
H.R. 4402 To fix the standards of In House Andrew L. Somers, Chair- 
(Somers). dimension & capacity for | Com. on man, H. Com. on Coinage, 
canned fruit, vegetable & | Coinage, Weights & Measures, should 
milk containers, to prevent | Weights & be urged to report bill favor- 
fraud & deception. Measures. ably. Own representatives 
should be urged to support 
bill. See article on page 29. 
H.R. 6652 To establish consumer per- | In H. Com. Bill requires standards to be 
(Boren). formance standards for such | on Inter- established by Secretary of 
goods as will permit, and | state & Commerce through the 
to set > machinery for Foreign Com- | Bureau of Standards. 
their voluntary labeling by | merce. Deserves support for the 
manufacturers. principle it embodies, but 
should be amended so that 
authority is delegated to a 
representative board of 
Government officials and 
consumers, as CU testified 
at recent hearings. 
S. 1620 | To enable the States to In S. Com. on/| President has declared Wag- 
(Wagner). make more adequate provi-| Education & | ner bill too costly for imme- 
sions for public health, Labor. diate solution of problem of 
prevention & control of adequate medical care. Has 
disease, maternal & child asked Congress to appropri- 
health services, construc- ate funds for Federal con- 
tion & maintenance of | struction of hospitals in 
needed hospitals & health | States which now lack them. 
centers and training of | CU feels strongly full Wagner 
personnel. | bill should be supported. 
H.R. 1 To tax chain stores. In House Chains represent an econom- 
(Patman). m. on ical system of distribution. 
ays & But their concentration of 
Means. economic control presents a 
danger. Aaequate safe- 
guards against abuse of 
power, however, do not 
necessitate the abolition of 
interstate chains—the objec- 
tive of H.R. 1. See accom- 
panying article. 
S. 162 To require that labels of S. 162 passed | Inadequacy of tests to differ- 
(Schwartz); wool products tell what Senate with entiate reclaimed from virgin 
companion percentage of total weight | amendment; | wool would make bill diffi- 
bill, H.R. is made up of virgin wool, | H.R. 944 cult to enforce. But it is 
944 (Martin).| what percentage of re- reported out | important step in establish- 
claimed wool, and what of committee. | ing principle of fabric identi- 
percentage of each fiber fication. May be voted on 
‘ other than wool. this Session, 
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in a given area with the consequent 
ability to set prices both to the pro- 
ducer and to the consumer. 


The Patman bill strikes primarily at 
bigness. Under it every chain with 
more than 500 units would have to pay 
a tax equal to $1,000 for each store, 
multiplied by the number of States 
(including the District of Columbia) 
in which the chain operates. Thus a 
chain with 500 stores in 40 States 
would be taxed far more than a chain 
with 500 stores in five States. Yet the 
chain operating in the five States might 
function much more as a monopoly 
than the nation-wide chain. 


Consumers should also ask whether 
the Patman bill, or a possible succes- 
sor thereto, might not be used to de- 
stroy “voluntary” chains (organiza- 
tions of merchants in which store own- 
ership is individual and buying and 
merchandising is done on a group 
basis) and even consumer coopera- 
tives. Also, they should ask whether the 
public interest would not be served 
better were the government to aid such 
efforts to lower distribution costs 
rather than to abolish the chains. 


HESE are but a few of the pros 
j iper cons of the chain-store prob- 
lem, most of them discussed readably 
and informatively by Miss Dallas, al- 
though she fails to give the monop- 
olistic potentialities of the chains the 
emphasis due them. That chain stores 
have been guilty of abuses of their 
power, no informed consumer can 
doubt, or that they have at times used 
their tremendous bargaining power to 
squeeze the producers. 

Reprehensible also is their setting up 
and financing of the National Consum- 
ers Tax Commission for the apparent 
purpose of convincing the women of 
the nation, by highly questionable 
data, that practically all taxes on busi- 
ness are bad for consumers. And the 
NCTC does not by any means con- 
stitute the chains’ only effort to estab- 
lish “kept” consumer organizations. 


The question, it should be empha- 
sized, is not whether chains should 
be taxed; without doubt they should 
be taxed and taxed heavily. The ques- 
tion for consumers is whether they 
wish to support a measure devised not 
to correct malpractices and to provide 
proper safeguards, but to abolish the 
chain system of distribution. 
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War & Prices 


66PFNHE period of most critical need 

hee alert and cooperative action 
on the part of business and govern- 
ment to keep prices in balance is just 
ahead.” So warns a recent release on 
prices of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

This opinion is based on the fact 
that although finished products as a 
group have risen only slightly—at the 
end of the year they were 3.4% higher 
than in late August—prices of raw 
materials have gone up sharply in 
recent weeks and now stand more 
than 11% higher than before the out- 
break of the European war. 

There is marked variance in the 
price trends of different types of fin- 
ished products. Textiles stand almost 
17% higher than they did in late 
August and further rises are in pros- 
pect. Fall (1940) prices on heavy cot- 
ton underwear, for example, promise 
to be approximately 12° higher than 
those for the Fall of 1939. On the 
other hand, average retail prices of 
staple foods have gone down slightly 
since CU’s last report, although some 
of the declines, notably that of meat, 
are seasonal. 

And even food prices will bear 
watching. Some of the largest bakers 
have increased bread prices 1¢ on 
a l-lb. loaf. The reason given, of 
course, is the rising cost of raw ma- 
terials. But the wholesale price of 
flour now is only $1.15 more than 
it was last August and the Dep't 
of Agriculture estimates that it would 
take a $3 increase over the pre-war 
level to justify tacking a penny onto 
the price of a pound loaf of bread. 

That the bakers might well absorb 
the current increase in flour prices is 
shown by the fact that, as pointed out 
by Donald E. Montgomery, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, ‘the mar- 
gin between what the baker pays for 
his materials and the price the con- 
sumer pays for bread was larger last 
August than at any time since 1930. 
Consumers will do well to express 
their disapproval of this unjustified 
price rise by limiting purchases, if 
possible, to those brands of bread 


Sixth of CU's special reports on the 
effects of war on prices & products 


which 


price. 


have not been increased in 


EFERENCES in the trade press make 
R it evident that the use of substi- 
tute materials in order to keep certain 
products within established price 
ranges is becoming increasingly wide- 
spread. In some cases, this is to be 
commended. Many manufacturers of 
silk hosiery, in order to provide num- 
bers which may retail at less than $1, 
are now putting lisle feet and welts in 
stockings previously of an all-silk con- 
struction. This use of lisle cannot de- 
ceive the consumer, will not detract 
from wearing quality and is prefera- 
ble to drastic price increases. 

But the use of a combination of 
rayon and silk instead of all-silk in 
the leg—resorted to by some manu- 
facturers—is a different matter. Wear- 
ing quality will be adversely affected 
and consumers will not be able to 
detect the substitution unless the stock- 
ings are honestly labeled. 

According to an item in the Journal 
of Commerce, one of the ways which 
may be used to cut corners in connec- 
tion with the quality of cotton goods 
is the use of inferior dyes. Consumers, 
therefore, may have more reason than 
ever to demand specifically worded 
guarantees as to colorfastness. 

The same source is authority for 
the statement that new lines of men’s 
shirts kept at unchanged prices will 
be considerably inferior in quality to 
previous lines. Also, says the Journal, 
Jacquard bedspreads maintained at 
prevailing prices will be lighter and 
looser in construction with the result 
that price increases which have been 
made will actually be an advance of 
15% on a relative quality basis. 

In some types of consumer goods, 
price increases may be sugar-coated 
by the use of new styles. Spring furni- 
ture lines, which will sell from 5% 
to 7% higher, show many more minor 
variations in style than for some time 
past. This, says one frank observer, 
may offset consumer objection to the 
price advances and “make specific 
price comparisons with the lines of 
several years ago less easy.” 
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Cans for Food 


come in a meaningless and deceptive array of sizes. 


Here is an account of the fight to bring order out of chaos 


oR about 20 years, consumers have 

been saying to the manufacturers 
that they wanted their canned foods 
packed in cans of easily distinguish- 
able sizes. A whisper at first, this con- 
sumer speech has become a resound- 
ing shout in recent years. How re- 
sponsive the canners have been in 
meeting the demand can be seen from 
the record. 

Back in 1923, the National Canners 
Ass’n indicated what an official of 
the National Bureau of Standards 
called “its intention” to simplify sizes 
of cans used in packing food prod- 
It appointed a simplification 
committee to look into the matter. 

Two years later, the committee met 
with representatives of the National 
Bureau of Standards. At this meeting 
there was agreement that before can 
sizes could be simplified, some facts 
were needed on how unsimple they 
actually were. Both Bureau and can- 
ners set to work to find out. 

That was in 1925. Miraculously, by 
1930, “sufficient facts had been re- 
corded” to permit a plan of simplifi- 
cation to be drawn up. This proposed 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
implied that the variety of can sizes, 
numbering over 200 at that time, 
might well be reduced to 27. 

Proposals such as this one don’t get 


ucts. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF. 


translated into official recommenda- 
tions until a sizable number of in- 
terested parties sign up. So the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards’ Division 
of Simplified Practice set forth to get 
such signatures. 

That, of course, requires time. 
Every consumer with any sense knows 
that with such a big country and with 
mails overburdened as they are, get- 
ting the signatures of a few thousand 
trades people to a document of this 
nature can’t be done over night. 

The year 1931 came and went, 
peacefully. So did 1932. No official 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
appeared. 

In 1933 other things happened to 
muddy the waters. A severe budget 
reduction cut into the funds appro- 
priated for the operation of the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice. Some of 
the Division’s fine staff of workers 
had to be laid off. NRA codes for 
industries began to be hatched in the 
Blue Eagle’s nest. One of them was a 
code for the canning industry And 
when it came up for hearing in Wash- 
ington, organized consumers. de- 
manded to be heard. They spoke stern 
words to the industry. They wanted 
their canned fruits and _ vegetables 
graded. They wanted to know how 
much and what quality of product 
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x the standard of weights and measures; 
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“CU Reports ... are the flesh and 
blood of our consumer course.” 


“Students enjoy brand name re- 
porting.” 
“Our class has subscribed 100%.” 


* So say teachers — demonstrating 
CU’s growing use and popularity 
in schools. 


* For home economics, social 
science, science and business 
classes ... primary school to adult 
level ...CU Reports are used to- 
day to enrich teaching, to instill 
habits of independent thought, to 
bring school work closer to the 
daily problems of students and 
their families. 


* Many teachers use the Reports 
for source material. Many others 
(over 250 last year) use them as a 
text, by allowing students to sub- 
scribe at low rates averaging 5c 
per issue for the limited edition. 
CU’s monthly Consumer Quiz — 
free to teacher members of CU — 
helps adapt the Reports to class- 
room use. 


{'f you are a teacher, why not 


begin now to get full value from 
the Reports? 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., New York City 


Please advise me on the use of CU Reports 
in teaching my subject. Send a free copy 
of the Consumer Quiz. 


WR, 6 cenne cbeseeresd casa aes 
Se re eas 
Name 
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CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


[] Send me the new issue of YOUR 
INVESTMENTS, for which | enclose 
50c. 

[] Enroll me as a member of Consumers 
Union (or renew my membership) 
and as a subscribing member of 
the American Investors Union at 
the special joint rate of $5. 

Individual memberships in American In- 

vestors Union are available at the organ- 

ization's regular $3 rate. For particulars 

write the American Investors Union, 10 

East 40 St., New York City. 


ADDRESS 


2CAIO 


‘ 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


_., for which 


1 am enclosing $....... 
have 


please send me the material | 
checked below: 


[] Volumes | & Il, 1936-37, of Consum- 
ets Union Reports—$2.50 

[] Volume III, 1938, of Consumers Union 
Reports—$2.50 

[] Volume IV, 1939, of Consumers Union 
Reports—$3 

[] All three bound volumes, 1936 through 
1939-—$7 

[] “Wines & Liquors," 1940 edition— 
50c (Not knowingly sold to minors) 

[] “Millions on Wheels"—Price for CU 
members, $1.25 

[] “Prophylactic Materials"—25c (Please 
initial the following statement if 
ordering this report: | am married 
and use prophylactic materials on 


the advice of a physician....... ) 
SNE o Cube ecd beads cdsenesddecdecoesbesceves 
DT Vcn6chbd bs emecantetebiséhnesecheoses 
papeasenavetenanetaen . IPO 


SSS ESSERE Eee ee eee 


now before new rates go into effect 


prow’ or renew your inte eect | 
—see editorial, page 2 


CONSUMERS UNION 
17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing $3 (West Coast Edition, 
$3.50) for which 


C] Enroll me as a member of Consumers 
Union for one year. 

[] Renew my membership in Consumers 
Union. 

| agree to keep confidential all material 

so designated. 


ADDRESS 


eee eee PPP PCP PTC CTC CCC eee eT eT eee eee 
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they were buying. It was evident that 
consumers were on the march. 

On September 1, 1934, Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R155-34, 
Cans for Fruits and Vegetables, be- 
came effective. It called for the can- 
ning of such foods in 27 different can 
sizes. 


HE innocent consumer would as- 
awe that after a really represen- 
tative number of interested parties— 
including can manufacturers, canners, 
and distributors—had put their signa- 
tures to such a Simplified Practice 
Recommendation, some _ simplified 
practices might begin to be practiced. 

But the can manufacturers let the 
can out of the bag. In 1937, one big 
manufacturer released a price list for 
his line of goods which listed 258 
different sizes for sale, primarily to 
canners of fruits and vegetables. Fre- 
quently the difference between sizes 
was as little as 1-, 2-, or 3-sixteenths 
of an inch in height. One-sixteenth of 
an inch in height means little to the 
naked eye. It can mean a difference 
of from one to five teaspoonfuls in 
contents. 


Diameters of cans offered in this 
manufacturer’s price list varied by 
similar infinitesimal fractions. A dif- 
ference of 4-sixteenth inch in diameter 
and 3-sixteenth inch in height—meas- 
ures so slight that the average person 
cannot detect them at the distance of 
the grocer’s shelf—can mean 1814% 
more or less food for the money. 

A survey of the 1937 pack, made 
later by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, showed that 155 different can 
sizes were in actual use. 

Evidently the canners’ passion for 
simplifying can sizes was getting on 
somebody’s nerves, for on May 11, 
1937, Representative Sauthoff intro- 
duced a bill into Congress, H.R. 6964, 
which would have put a halt to their 
voluntary action and made action 
compulsory. Mr. Sauthoff’s bill called 
for all fruits and vegetables to be 
packed and sold in seven different 
sizes, and all canned milk in three 
sizes. 

Not to be defeated in their steady 
drive toward a voluntary system of 
simplification, canners issued some 
four months later, a revised plan of 
their own. On September 1, 1937, 
Simplified Practice Recommendation 
R155-37 appeared, calling for 21, as 


against 27, different sizes of cans. 

Six months passed. On March 15 
and 16, 1938, hearings were held in 
Washington on Mr. Sauthoff’s bill. 
Consumer representatives appeared. 
So did Consumers’ Counsel Donald 
Montgomery of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The burden 
of the consumer testimony, and some 
from Government officials, was to 
question the possibility of achieving 
simplification by voluntary action 
from the trade. From the record, one 
can discern a distinct suspicion that 
the canners’ passion to meet consumer 
demands was not all that it was 
cracked up to be. Even the chief of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
wrote: 

The Bureau believes that in the long 
run both the manufacturers of cans and 
the majority of the packers of the com- 
modities would benefit by a proper 
mandatory standardization. 

Unhappily, Mr. Sauthoff’s _ bill 
passed into the limbo of forgotten and 
regrettable things when the 75th Con- 
gress closed its doors. 


Nn 1939, another bill was introduced, 
I again calling for compulsory 
standardization. This time it was Rep- 
resentative Somers of New York, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures who 
sponsored the proposal. In his H.R. 
4402, introduced on February 22, 
1939, he called for compulsory stand- 
ardization of cans for fruits and vege- 
tables in 11 different sizes and of cans 
for milk in three sizes. 


The canners urged Mr. Somers to 
give them suitable time to work out 
this problem on a voluntary basis. 
After all, they had been on the job 
only 16 years. 

The best minds of the industry, to- 
gether with the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, now set to work in earnest. By 
July 1, 1939, they were able to offer 
to the rest of the industry a revised 
voluntary plan, calling for standard- 
ization in 44 can sizes, 23 more than 
their previous recommendation. They 
urged speedy adoption of this plan 
upon the industry lest compulsory 
standardization rear its ugly head too 
far. 


They did even more than this. They 
promised to Mr. Somers a report on 
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the canners and can manufacturers 
who had signed up and had conformed 
to the Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation. They set to work to com- 
pile such a list. All during the Fall 
of 1939 they worked. By January, 
1940, they realized that such a list 
was too difficult to compile, so they 
decided that instead they would sub- 
mit to Mr. Somers an interim report 
on one or two products, showing a 
fair degree of compliance with the 
voluntary system of simplification of 
can sizes. 

By January, too, a committee of the 
National Canners Ass’n was readying 
another modification of the 44-size 
recommendation. Instead of the 44 
sizes proposed in the voluntary simpli- 
fication plan which the NBS was then 
circulating, this committee proposed 
adding some 13, subtracting some 10, 
leaving a net increase in the number 
of sizes to be used. 

Clearly the canning industry merits 
the greatest sympathy from the public 
for its heroic efforts to bring order 
out of chaos. It required 13 years 
to arrive at a plan to recommend 27 
can another three years to 
agree on a plan to recommend 21 can 
sizes. And now in the space of only 
two years, the industry has progressed 
in the direction of voluntary simplifi- 
cation by increasing their proposed 
number to 44 sizes, and latterly to 
some 47 sizes. 


sizes; 


To date, no evidence has been pre- 
sented that the industry has actually 
restricted itself to any of these recom- 
mended sizes. 


O’ COURSE, unreasonable and irra-. 


tional consumers will urge that 
a halt be called to all this nonsense. 
Seventeen years of dallying around, 
with two steps forward and two back, 
with protests that the industry must 
not be regimented but allowed to solve 
its own problems, become tedious if 
not intolerable. 

There is a bill before the present 
Congress. It is H.R. 4402, Mr. Som- 
er’s bill. It would require canners to 
use 1] can sizes for fruits and vege- 
tables, three for canned milk, and 
no more. The passage of this bill 
would put an end to the pretenses 
with which canners have been fooling 
the public since 1923. 
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Labor in the Auto Industry 


A supplement to the technical report on the 1940 auto- 


mobiles, appearing on pages 5 to 15 of this isssue 


6¢¥ ABOR union organizations,” Henry 

Ford once observed, “are the 
worst thing that ever struck the earth, 
because they take away a man’s inde- 
pendence’... .” 

Not a little skeptical of the kind of 
“independence” the Rugged Individu- 
alist of Dearborn wishes upon them, 
most auto workers apparently prefer 
the burden of carrying a union card. 
At Chrysler, for example, the last 
NLRB election revealed that out of 
46,030 ballots, just 722 might be 
termed “anti-union.” 

Mr. Ford—by word and by deed— 
does not believe in union security for 
his workers. He has consistently 
flouted labor laws, both before and 
after their constitutionality has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Describing the attempt of members 
of the United Auto Workers union to 
distribute leaflets at the Ford factory 
gates, the NLRB report cited continues: 

In the fighting which took place... 


William Merriweather, one of the union 
volunteers, was knocked to the ground 


while one of his assailants shouted, 
“Kill him,” “Kick his brains out,” 
“Stomp his face in.” Merriweather’s 


back was broken during this assault. 

Alvin Stickle, another UAW member, 

was dragged by a Ford serviceman 

into the plant office where Everett 

Moore, head of the Ford Service De- 

partment, told his captors, “Okay, 

boys,” and then stood in the doorway 

watching while Stickle was given a 

severe beating. 

It is not only such criminal attacks, 
but also the firings for union activity, 
the elaborate spy network, and the 
absence of a bona fide grievance sys- 
tem in the Ford Motor Co. plants that 
have led the CIO to place the Ford 
Motor Co. near the head of its boy- 
cott list. 

But the Ford Motor Co. does not 
stand alone. Though they have been 
compelled time and again to recognize 
the union, the two other dominant auto 
makers (who, with Ford, control 
nearly nine-tenths of America’s auto 





1 NLRB release No. R-2062, September 
12, 1939, 


production) have continued to fight 
every move of the UAW. 

The General Motors tool and die 
makers’ strike and the Chrysler lock- 
out of 1939 are major cases in point. 
Both resulted in substantial union 
victories which provided better work- 
ing conditions and raised the security 
wage of auto workers. The need for 
such wage increase was indicated by 
union president R. J. Thomas, who 
pointed out that Chrysler workers 
annually earn on an average “$233 
less than the government says is re- 
quired to keep a Detroit family of 


four in the ordinary necessities of 
life.” 


_ automobile companies are not 
poor. A Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report shows that 11 automobile 
corporations earned net profits of 
$2,375,000,000 from 1927 to 1937, 
10 years that included five of the 
worst depression years America has 
ever known. This astronomical figure, 
it must be remembered, is arrived at 
after substantial deductions for re- 
serves, plant improvement and ex- 
pansion, and high salaries for officials. 

If the 400,000 auto workers had 
received that necessary $233 more 
a year, the expenditure of the increased 
earnings might have materially im- 
proved economic conditions—not only 
in auto-production areas but through- 
out the nation. 

Except for a few scattered assembly 
plants of the major companies, all the 
automobiles rated in the technical re- 
port beginning on page 5 of this 
issue (with the exception of the Ford 
Motor Co. line: Lincoln-Zephyr, 
Mercury and Ford, and the Crosley* 
car) are made under contract to the 
United Automobile Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO. 





*CU has not been able to get informa- 
tion about the Crosley car; however, the 
Crosley company’s electrical appliances are 
made under contract to the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL. 
At this writing CU does not know whether 
the IBEW contract covers the manufac: 


ture of the Crosley car. 
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"Wines and Liquors” 


The new 1940 edition containing 
158 pages, has been extensively 
revised and handsomely printed 
Comments and 
ratings are based on laboratory 
and taste tests made by liquor 
experts under CU's supervision. 


In addition to rating most 
brands of wines and liquors, the 
new edition contains much general 
information, an enlarged section 
on American wines, an appendix 
on mixing drinks, and a complete 
index. 


from new type. 
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RATES (FOR CU MEMBERS): General Insurance Counsel—$5; Specific 
Analyses of Policies—$1.25 per $1,000, with a minimum charge of $5. 


FOR NON-MEMBERS: $2 per $1,000, with a minimum charge of $10. 


CU’s Life Insurance 
Advisory Service 





OFFERING EXPERT COUNSEL AT 
EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RATES 


under the direction of 


E. A. GILBERT 


Well-known Insurance Analyst 
Co-Author of “Investing in Disaster” 








Are Your Savings Safe? 


DO THEY PROVIDE A REASONABLE 
INTEREST RETURN? 


ARE THEY 


LIQUID—AVAILABLE 


| "Millions on Wheels” 


Written to provide standards 
for selecting a new or used car 
and for operating it safely and 


WHENEVER YOU WANT THEM? 


The new 64-page issue of YOUR INVEST- 
MENTS, monthly publication of the American 


economically, this book, used with 
the comprehensive discussion and 
ratings of new-model cars in this 


Investors Union, discusses these questions 
fully. A special article analyzes, from the 
standpoint of the saver, the merits and de- 
ficiencies of Federal Savings & Loan Ass’ns, 
Mutual Savings Banks, U. S. Savings Bonds, 
and other Government bonds. 


issue of the Reports, will enable a 
car owner or prospective 
owner to make real savings. 


car 





| A unique feature is a supple- 

ment giving ratings, by brand 
names, of autos, tires, gasolines, 
batteries, &c, based on CU tests. | 


Safeguard your savings by sending fifty cents today for a copy of YOUR 
INVESTMENTS. Or, if you prefer, you may become a member of Con- 
sumers Union (or renew your membership) and a subscribing member of 
the American Investors Union at the special joint rate of $5. 

















Prophylactic 


Materials” 


This is a 32-page printed report 
| analyzing leading brands of pro- 
phylactic and “feminine hygiene” 
materials. 
Prepared by workers in the | 
| field, this report discusses unre- 
liable as well as reliable methods, 
exposes dangerous products, gives 
quality ratings by brand name. 
Available only to CU members 
who are married and who use 
prophylactic and feminine hygiene 
products on a physician's advice. | 


Bound Volumes of the Reports (1936-1939) 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR CU MEMBERS WHO WANT TO 
KEEP THE REPORTS FOR PERMANENT HANDY REFERENCE 





a 


WELL SUITED ALSO FOR LIBRA- 
RIES AND FOR TEACHERS WHO 
USE THE REPORTS IN CLASS 


Bound in hard board, covered with colored 
cloth, and stamped in white. Each contains 
a new and complete printed index of the 
contents, 


Prices: 1936-37 volume, $2.50; 
ume, $2.50; 1939 volume, $3. 


1938 vol- 




















For ordering, use eoupons on page 30 





